ems, 


NEW ENGLAND 


ournal 


and NATIONAL. 


Vol, KXKV. ses. | 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, APRIL 14, 1892. Price. {Single cep 


$2.50 per your in 


retarded in passing from one grade to another as is 


Do You Use Copy Books ? 
Reasons why the best results in teaching 
’ writing cannot be obtained without them: 

= The representative Copy Books ow’ 
. & RG periect Fores aad Deautilul engraving of the Few people in this country are capable of use in America are: 
copies of the representative Copy Books are an in- writing a copy worthy of imitation. 
spiration, inciting pupils to their very best efforts. 6 SPENCERIAN 

With these perfect st ei wise eal Of such experts fewer still are employed in P., D., and S. 

constantly before i 
them for imitation pupils are not likely to copy ECLECTIC 
their own errors or imperfect work. 7 APPLETONS’ 
3 Time spent in setting inferior copies is saved BARNES’S 

The pupil’s work is preserved in convenient by the use of printed books; and time so saved 

form for reference and cémparison. | can be devoted to the important work of close HARPER’S 
_ class supervision. 
4 | P SPENCER’S 

In the representative Copy Books a uniform | 8 / WARD’S BUSINESS FORMS 
standard of written forms is maintained throughout | Briefly, and in conclusion, it was easier in the | 
the series; hence, the learner’s progress is not | ancient Egyptian days to make bricks without | There are Wall Charts to accompany 

| straw than it is to teach writing in a modern class- every Series except Ward's. 


inevitable when copies are set by the teachers. 


American Book Company, Publishers | 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Please mention JoURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


room without Copy Books. 


If you are using unsatisfactory Copy Books, correspond with us with 
reference toa change. Ask for Catalogue Section 5, which describes all of 
the Copy Books mentioned above, besides others. This Section is sent free. 
Don’t be satisfied with any Copy Books but the best. 


THEIR MERITS PROVED BY CLASS-ROOM TEST. 


ANDERSON'S HISTORICAL SERIES. 


A New Grammar school U. S. History. 
A School History of England (revised). 
A Pictorial History of France. 
A New Manual of General History 
Ancient History, Part I. 
Medireval and Modern, Part II. 
Leighton’s School History of Rome. 


(complete in 1 vol). 


If dissatisfied with present text books in History, please address the publishers of this series. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. 


H. I. SMITH, 56 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE SHELDON SERIES. 
THE BEST AND FRESHEST TEXT-BOOKS IN THE MARKET. 
Sheldon’s Modern School Readers. Patterson’s Elements of Grammar and 


Sheldon’s Word Studies. Composition. 
Sheldon’s Arithmetics. A New Series of German Text-Books. 


Sheldon’s Algebras. | By Prof. H. J. & J. A. ScHmitz. 
Sheldon’s Graded Examples in Arithmetic Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and 
sition. 


’ Intellectu 1 Arithmetic. | Hill’s Blements of Logic. 
Stoddard’s New Intellectua | Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 


Olney’s New Elementary Geometry. 7 

Averys First Principles of Natural Phi. Shaw’s New History of Eng. Literature 

losophy. (New Ed,]| The Great English Writers, by Dr. Backus. 

Avery’s Blements of Natural Philosophy. Wayland’s Political Economy. R-vised. 

Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. hoes ye Principles of Political 
on 


Avery's Complete Chemistry. | 
Patterson’s Advanced Grammar and Rhetoric. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. Kk. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


EVERY SCHOLAR SHOULD USE 


EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE PROFESSION ALPEN » 


CELEBRATED No. PROFESSIONAL PEN. 


It has fine, smooth points, and is very elastic; just the style a writing master must have and scholars appreci 


sk your stationer for them or place them on your requisitions. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. | 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


26 John St, New York, 


Arbor Day 


HARPER’S SCHOOL SPEAKER. 
I12zmo, Cloth 240 pages. 


First Book. 


The First Book of HARPER’s SCHOOL SPEAKER 
is divided into two parts, the first of which is 
devoted to Arbor Day, and contains an introduc- 
tion by WILLIAM CurTIs, entitled 
“ Arbor Day;” seventeen selections under the 
heading of ‘ Songs of Spring,” thirty seven selec- 

%* tions on “ The Flowers,” and thirty-eight selections 

Iu Memory of the Dead. on “ Tree Planting.”. This part is supplemented by 

in Time of War. Outline Programmes for Arbor Day and by brief 
directions to Tree-planters. ; 


Arber Day. 
Songs of Spring. 
The Flewers, 
Tree Planting. 


Deceration Day. 


Peace versus War. 


Memorial Day 


By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph. D. 
Price, GO cents. 


SECOND ROOK. 


In the Second Part will be found Selections of 

Poetry and of Prose suitable for use in schools Graded Selections. 12mo, 
and for Public Exercises in connection with the 1° Price, 60 comm. 
observance of Memorial, or Decoration Day. It 
contains an introduction entitled ‘‘Memorial, or gpiscetinucous Selections. 
Decoration Day ;" “Songs for Memorial Day,’ Cloth. 60 cents. 
twenty-seven selections “In Memory of the 
Dead;” twenty-seven “In Time of War,” and |) a 
eleven on ‘“ Peace versus War.” Cloth. 60 censs. 


THIRD BOOK. 


FOURTH BOOK. 


Be The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, by the publishers on receipt of price. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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JAMES W. QUEEN & GO. 


Philadelphia. 


Microscopes, 
Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, &c. 


1 d to any Teacher who will mention 
thin Com our Special School Price List, 
tust issued, 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
wy MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


Announcement 
Extraordinary 


To quickly in- 
\ troduce these 
machines THE 
MILLS PENCIL 
SHARPENER 
CO., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will sell for 
the balance of 
J this schoolyear one 
machine to each 
> teacher at $3.75 
ANTI- 
pust regular price $5. 
Write for circulars 
and testimonials. 


ELECTRICAL 


Descriptive Catalogue on application. 
Mention this Journal. 


The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 
92 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


AWARDED 
Aftera Year’s Scientific Investigation. 


Height, 


Width, 7'% in.; 


Thick- 
ness, 3% in. 


Weight, 8% lbs.; 


11's in. 


The Elliott Cresson Medal 


(Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa ) 
AWARDED 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO, 
447 and 449 Kast 52d St., 
[2] NEW YORK. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (inc orporated.) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Corner, Jr., Secy, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
SL8 BLock, 


Curiosities Both Ancient and Modern, 
Bought, Sold, or Exchanged. 
Indian Implements of War from any country, Scalps, 
Skulls, Stone, Bone, or Wood Idols or Carvings, 
Stone Arrow Points, Axes, Knives, Pipes, Mortars, 
Beads and Tomahawks, basket ware, old pottery. 
Indian dress or a ornaments, bows and arrows, 
clubs and spears, old coins, shells, precious stones, 
works of art, and curiosities of every kind. Mineral 
specimens from Alaska, Mexico, New Caledonia. 
Australia, and the United States. Correspondence 
solicited. NATHAN JOSEPH & CO., 
641 Clay Street, San Francisco, Val. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis. 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


RemedyFree. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina\ 
curein l0 days. Never returns: no purge; 


no 88' ve; no suppository. A victim trie 
, 1D Vain every remedy has discovered a 
imple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 
ferers. Address J. H. REEVES, Box 3290, New York City, N.Y. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
to the Journal of Education will 
secure & year’s subscription to the 


** Quarterly Register ef Current Histery” 
181,00 a year) free. 


AS A_DS. TAFT’S ASTHMALENE 


never fails; send 


Literary Workers, Teachers, Students 


By excessive mental labor use up their vital energy faster than food can supply. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is an essential Food to Brain and 

Its basis, the phosphoid element of the ox-brain and the embryo o 
“Of valee for the relief of all forms of nervous derange- 
ments, loss of nervous force, failure of 

ts, and all weaknesses, whether caused by disease, worry, excitemep - 
ak : lovatnabie to delicate women, weakly children, and the aged. Send to us for de- 


scriptive pamphlet (free). 
Druggists, or by mail ($1.00) from 56 West 25th St., New York. . On 


None genuine without this signature : =.. — 
Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure, price 50 cts. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, | piace 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL Your Orders 
APPARATUS. NOW. 
We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


Remington 


STANDARD ‘TYPEWRITER. 


UNEQUALED FOR 


Simplicity. ¢ Durability. ¢ Easy Manipulation. 
The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 
constantly improved. 

SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 
CHOOL FURNITURE, Bares’ 


BLACKBOARDS, | Lathes for wood and 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, metal work. 


Cures Others 


Willcure You, is a true statement of the 
action of AYER’S Sarsaparilla, when 
taken for diseases originating in impure 
blood; but, while this assertion is true of 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla, as thousands can 
attest, it cannot be truthfully applied to 
other preparations, which unprincipled 
dealers will recommend, and try to im- 
pose upon you, as “just as good as 
Ayer’s.”” Take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
Ayer’s only, if you need a blood-puritier 
and would be benefited permanently, 
This medicine, for nearly fifty years, 
has enjoyed a reputation, and made a 
record for cures, that has never been 
equaled by other preparations. AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla eradicates the taint of he- 
reditary scrofula and other blood dis. 
eases from the system, and it has, deser- 
vedly, the confidence of the people. 


Sarsaparilla 


“T cannot forbear to express my joy at 
the relief I have obtained from the use 
of AYER’S Sarsaparilla. I was afflicted 
with kidney troubles for about six 
months, suffering greatly with pains in 
the small of my back. In addition to 
this, my body was covered with pimply 
eruptions. The remedies prescribed 
failed to help me. I then began to take 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and, in a short 
time, the pains ceased and the pimples 
disappeared. I advise every young man 
or woman, in case of sickness result- 
ing from impure blood, no matter how 
long standing the case may be, to take 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla.’’—H. L. Jarmann, 
33 William st., New York City. 


Will You 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co . Towel, Mass 


MAPS, CLOBES, 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 
And the best assortment of School Supplies chools. 
rices to Educational Institutions. 
MCatalogue and Price List free by mail. 


3. L. HAMMETT W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. | 949 Rusy STREET, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


and Manual Traini 
Schoo Bpecial 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH G' LLOTT S 203, 204, 604 E.F., 351, 
STEEL PENS. 170, 601 E. F., 332, 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


Are You 
for that Examination ? 


_ We publish Six most valuable books to aid you in pass- 
ing an examination or for class use in examining pupils. 


1. Shaw’s National Question Book. 


Contains 6,500 questions and answers on 22 different branches of study carefully 
graded. Reduced price, $1.50; to teachers, $1.20; by mail, 12 cents extra. 

The best general question book ever published. The teacher who buys this book 

has a standard work of permanent value. A large, elegant, valuable book. 


Wherever he may appear 


The Wheelman on a Columbia Bicycle is an 
object of admiration. He is gracefully and nat- 
urally posed on a wheel which is perfect in con- 
struction and of elegant design and finish. Will 
you join the throng? We make and guarantee the 


CENTURY COLUMBIA, 
COLUMBIA LICHT ROADSTER SAFETY, 
COLUMBIA LADIES’ SAFETY, 
EXPERT, LIGHT ROADSTER, and VOLUNTEER COLUMBIAS. 


Catalogue free on application to the nearest Columbia Agent, oF 
sent by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFC. CO., 
221 COLUMBUS AVE. BOSTON. 


2. N. Y. State Graded Examination 


Questions. The = . Y. questions are the basis for examinations 
in many other states. ese are the actual questions asked; the ans foll 
each chapter. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00; to teachers, 80 cents; by mail, 8 conte entre, 7 


3. Analytical Question Series. 


UNQUALIFIED 
SUCCESS, 


USEFUL TO ALL 
TEACHERS, 


is a multiple copy- 
ing apparatus pro- 
vided: simple, effic!- 
ent and inexpensive. 


A new series of graded questions and answ i rT ~ Pa 
ers on s HE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, 

books of their kinds published. Three book or See Ry far the bene produces a large number of exact copies from any and 

shed. € books now ready. Cloth, 50 cents each; to | every writing, drawin . music, ete. ; much different, 

» 40 cents; by mail, 5 cents extra. Geography, U. S. History, Grammar. | licker, and better than other processes. Sample 

: Outfits 6x9 $3.75; 9x13 g6.00 net. complete. = 

specimen and information of C, BENSINGEB & C0, 


4. Southwick’s Quiz-Manual of the 515 Dey St., New York City. 


Factory 5 Dey St. 


Theory and Practice of Teaching. A thorough know- 


ledge ot which is now required for every i iti 
y important position. Test your knowled 
by this book. Cloth, 16mo, 75 cents; to teachers, &> cents , by nail 6 ante. calle. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools. etc. Fully warranted. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. __ 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY: 0 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 9. 


TH 
dress, we will mail trial CUR BOTTI 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York, Chicago. 


M hine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM to 20 da ‘ee No pay till cured. 
OR. J. STEPHEN Lebanon, 
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BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 


She smiles, at last, and straightway we forget 
Her frowning wont for three long chilly weeks ; 
Forget her harsh tirades, for now she speaks 

In the old, tender tones; now all her debt 

She pays with liberal hand; her eyes are wet 
With penitent tears, —forgotten be all her freaks! 
Rare treasure she bestows on him who seeks. 

He who seeks nothing finds his way beset 

By lovely largess. Orchards all a-blow 
With pink of peach and tinted harmonies 

Of apple-boughs, ligbt-green and rose and snow. 
Woods warm with budding color; Gilead trees, 

Unsealing balms, bird-raptures, brooks a-flow, 
And dandelions hugging grassy leas. 


EASTER LILIES. 


BY JESSIE F. O'DONNELL. 


The Easter lilies tall and slight, 
With golden anthers gleaming, 
Within their waxen bosoms white, 
Of holy things are dreaming, 
And etirring softly, say apart,— 
Blessed are the pure in heart. 
— The Chautauquan. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supt. J. B. Gautt, Tacoma, Wash.: There is econ- 
omy in large school buildiugs. 

Chicago Evening Post: Many teachers are too young. 
They should be years ahead of their pupils. 


Supr. W. T. Jackson, Fostoria, O.: The examination 
is precisely the test to which the world will subject the 
pupil. 

Surr. Josepx G. Epasriy, Fitchburg, Mass.: An 


earnest, progressive teacher is essential to the success of 
a school. 


F. W. Rosertson: I never knew but two fast read- 
ers and readers of many books, whose knowledge was 
worth anything. 

State Supr. A. B. Poxanp, New Jersey: Principals 
who teach much give more careful attention to general 
supervision than do those who teach little. 


Supt. D. BE. Pencr, President Kansas Teachers’ As- 
sociation: It is the teacher’s work to present to the grow- 
ing minds only those things that are trae and helpful. 


James MacAuister, Philadelphia: There must be 
concentration of authority and directive power at every 
available point to get efficient work out of a large number 
of persons. 


Supr. Joun B. Grrrorp, Marblehead, Mass.: Boys 
and girls cannot learn to conduct themselves with pro- 
priety towards each other while being kept apart, and the 
only place where all can be trained to such conduct is in 
a well-regulated school. 


Dr. ANprEw P. Prasopy: It is poor economy to put 
before the aceustomed view of children what is poor, 
mean, and paltry. Without their knowing it, what they 
are wont to see is an essential part of their education. 
The schoolhouse is an efficient though silent teacher, and 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY SETTLE. 
MENTS. 


BY REV. JAMES H. ROSS. 


The New Sociology is scientific and practical. The 
eld political economy has been subjected to the law of 
evolution, and the result is that it has been born again, 
and has generated a new science. University life is be- 
coming baptized with the spirit of devotion to the welfare 
of society at large. It is going to the people who can- 
not come to it, in addition to receiving the favored classes 
and individuals, according to previous history and custom. 
The possible methods of contact between culture and 
ignorance, leisure and work, wealth and poverty, are not 
exhausted. A new inventiveness is fertile in expedients 
for accomplishing results hitherto unconceived and un- 
realized. 

John Ruskin is the original teacher of political economy 
and of art in Oxford University, England, whose students 
have become charged with a passion to live in needy 
neighborhoods and to do “ all the good they can in all the 
ways they can.” Arnold Toynbee is best known among 
this group of young Englishmen in this connection, be- 
cause as a memorial of his life and of the spirit of it his 
friends founded a university settlement named “ Toynbee 
Hall,” in East London, in 1885, which has become the 
inspiration and model of similar institutions in England, 
Scotland, and the United States. Robert Archey Woods, 
lecturer at Andover Seminary, head of the Andover 
House in Boston, and the author of Hnglish Social Move- 
ments, says :— 

“There are few of the leading men and women of 
England who have not been there at some time to give 
their help. It seems as if Toynbee Hall had come to 
have an acknowledged claim upon statesmen, clergymen, 
artists, musicians,.and scholars, for their occasional par- 
ticipation in its work.” 

Within seven years similar Settlements, or Houses, 
have been established in London, Birmingham, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Boston. 
They are similar yet different. Some are under denom- 
inational management, others are non-sectarian. All 
are sociological. A few are pronouncedly religious, as 
branches of church work. Male and female residents 
are managing them, encouraged and supported by educa- 
tional institutions, by settlement associations, and by de- 
nominational organizations and local churches. The 
Charch of England, the English Independents, and the 
Wesleyans, have become founders and supporters of such 
settlements. The English settlements have greater facil- 
ities for their work than the American. All of them re- 
tain the domestic feature as distinct from the institutional, 
but they have adjunct buildings and grounds, which aid 
and broaden the work attempted and accomplished. 

The names given to these new agencies for educational, 
economical, sociological, charitable, zsthetic, ethical, and 
religious work, define their objects. They are settlements, 
homes. They are occupied by resident workers. They 
seek the advantages of residence, as a means of sympa- 
thetic relationship with those whom the residents would 
help, and as an opportunity for thorough, scientific study 
of limited districts. A few details concerning three of 
these American settlements are desirable. They are 
infants of a few years or months, so that dates of organi- 
zation and growth may be omitted without disadvantage. 

They are in localities containing the poor and vicious, or 

adjacent to such localities. 

The New York Settlement is organized and sustained 

by college women and the College Settlements Associa- 

tion of Women. It has a free circulating library of 

1,500 volumes, and circulated last year 10,000 books 

among 400 boys and girls. It has organized a penny 

bank, which does business in a banking house for from 

fifty to seventy-five depositors. The deposit of one cent 

is common. The largest deposit has been $6.00. It has 


one day. Young girls have been educated to do and to 
accept housework. A German choral club has been or- 
ganized, which has reduced disturbances on the doorsteps 
of the settlements and made the lives of the residents 
easier in many ways. A Mothers’ Club has been success- 
ful. A winter vesper service for boys and girls and their 
mothers has been held Sabbath afternocns. The head 
worker says: ‘Our greatest encouragement has been to 
learn that religious prejudices were not so strong as we 
had been taught to fear. When we find Roman Cath- 
olics, Greek Catholics, all sects of Protestants. . . . say- 
ing, ‘ We are all Christians,’ and our Hebrew neighbors 
saying, ‘ Why should we quarrel ; is there not one God ?’ 
we believe that the time is near enough to be worked for 
when each, feeling the Fatherhood of God, shall call every 
man his brother.” 

The entire number in residence during 1891 was 
twenty-one, and the average length of residence was four 
months. The College Settlements Association of Women 
is composed of nearly 1,000 paying members. Its great- 
est need is the establishment of fellowships for women 
willing to pursue sociological studies in the inductive way 
in settlements. 

Hull House, Chicago, is an old residence, originally be- 
longing to a suburban owner of means aad social rank, 
reduced to a tenement-house and -junk-shop, and restored 
to an attractive residence. It is among a population 
chiefly foreign, but including an American element. It 
has an adjunct art gallery, a gymnasium, a day nursery, 
and a diet kitchen. 
Science Club, in which all varieties of opinion and organ- 
ization are represented,—“ socialism, anarchy, single tax, 
trades unionism, Christian socialism, and orthodox econ- 
omy.” Its college extension classes provide thirty-one 
courses of instruction in varied departments of study. 

Andover House, in Boston, is the latest addition to this 
class of humanitarian movements. It is fortunate in its 
location and in its head resident. It is nearly in the 
center of the seventeenth ward. Its head, Robert A. 
Woods, is a young man who has prepared himself for such 
work under the professorship of Prof. W. I. Tucker of 
Andover Seminary, and as a resident for six months in 
Toynbee Hall, East London, an investigator of social 
movements in England, and an author and lecturer con- 
cerning such movements. The ward affords all the prob- 
lems of a virtuous, respectable, self-supporting, middle- 
class population ; and of a vicious, criminal, and depen- 
dent population. It is full of boarding and lodging- 
houses. The liquor problem is there in all its magnitude 
and effrontery. The social evil is bold and defiant. 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, Hebrews and Greeks, 
are there. It is a center for labor organizations and fra- 
ternities. Easy connection can be made with an institu- 
tional church, the Conservatory of Music, Wendell 
Phillips Hall, and the Salvation Army. The house itself 
has been organized so recently that no report of work has 
yet been made. It began with four resident workers. 
The beginnings of work are accumulating rapidly. The 
College Women’s Association is about to locate a settle- 
ment. There are strong reasons for hoping that it may 
be located in the same ward as Andover House. 

Four lines of popular interest and success may be spec- 
ified as covering the continuous methods of these settle- 
ments or houses : 

1. Music. Human nature loves music. Good music, 
instrumental and vocal, will be furnished in abundance. 
2. Wholesome amusement, games and sports, in-door 
and out-door, in the interests of good health, content- 
ment, and leisurely occupation. 

3. Art and Msthetics. The people like beautiful pic- 
tures, of artistic excellence, filling the imagination, re- 
maining as an inspiring memory, and exercising moral 
and religious power. The head of the Andover House 
says: ‘The ministry of beauty is not a therely senti- 


facilities for public baths, and in July and August of Jast 


often evilly efficient. 


year over 1,000 baths were taken, fifty-nine of them.-in 


mental thing ; it is an essential of social salvation.” 


4. Lectures and debates. Charles Booth, who has 


It conducts a working peoples’ Social _ 
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made the most thorough study of London that has ever 
been made of any city, says :— 

“TI believe keen dialectic to be the especial passion of 
the population at large. It is the fence, the cut and 
thrust, or skillful parry, that interests, rather than the 
merits of the subject, and it is religious discussion which 
interests the people most.” 

Denominational work will need to be done through de- 
nominational settlements. The entire origin, history, and 
object of these houses is penetrated with the religious and 
Christian spirit. 

Having explained what they are, it may be well to 
state briefly what they are not. They are not institu- 
tions in the ordinary sense; they are homes, and in the 
primitive sense churches and houses; they are not mis- 
sions, nor young men’s and women’s Christian associations ; 
they are not clubs, nor fraternities ; they are unique, and 
in a large sense are to be “ all things to all men.” 


EARLY INSFRUCTION IN DRAWING. 


BY E. E. WHITE, LL. D., CINCINNATI, 0. 


At the recent superintendent’s meeting in Brooklyn, 
I made a brief reference to drawing as taught in the public 
schools of Cleveland “ more than thirty years ago.” I learn 
that this reference was a surprise to some who are under 
the impression that drawing as a regular study was quite 
recently introduced into American schools, and then “ by 
the back door of mechanical utility.” It may be of in- 
terest to your readers to know how this noble art was 
taught in the Cleveland schools not “thirty” but forty 
years ago. 

As early as 1850, drawing was introduced into the 
Cleveland High School then in charge of Mr. Andrew 
Freese, where it was taught orally and from the black- 
board, no books or copies being used. The success of 
the instruction was so marked that in 1851 it was intro- 
duced into the upper grammar grades, including the pri- 
mary. The instruction was under the immediate direc- 
tion of Mr. John Brainard, who was employed as a 
special teacher of the art. He not only trained the teach- 
ers, meeting them at stated times for the purpose, but he 
himself gave lessons in all the schools, weekly, in the 
grammar schools and the high school. In 1852, Mr. 
Brainard published a manual, called the “ Elements of 
Drawing, Plain and Perspective,” and this was used in 
the upper grades of the schools by the pupils and in all 
grades by the teachers, for whom it was more specially 
prepared. Since the superintendents’ meeting, I have 
seen a copy of this little book, and I appreciate more 
than ever the soundness of its principles and the excel- 
lence of its method. ' 

The instruction in drawing in the elementary grades 
was devoted largely to what is now called free-hand and 
object and model drawing,—real objects being presented 
to the pupils and the instruction being given by the use 
of the blackboard. The course included the drawing of 
(1) plain figures, presented by the teacher on the black- 
board or by dictation ; (2) objects with simple outlines, 
as tin cups, pitchers, bottles, hand-bells, vases, hats, caps, 
buckets, boxes, books, ete.; (3) leaves and plants, fruits, 
etc., from real objects; (4) animals, including birds, 
fishes, etc., chiefly from outlines; (5) the human figure, 
chief attention being given to the head, the hand, and the 
foot ; (6) buildings, etc., in perspective, with some at- 
tention to ornament; (7) light and shade. _Little atten- 
tion was given in the course to mechanical drawing with 
instruments, but this imperfection was in part offset by 
the exclusion of mere picture copying, the making of 
pictures from copies. 

Of the practical result of this training the writer can 
testify from a personal knowledge of the facts. The 
teachers and pupils were generally much interested in the 
drawing lessons, and the pupils made commendable prog- 
ress in the art. Even the younger ones became quite 
skillful in the drawing of objects; and in the upper 
grammar grades, they acquired considerable skill in the 
drawing of objects in perspective. They were taught 
from the first to measure the comparative length of the 
lines in the objects drawn by “ pencil-measurement,”— 
the pencil being held at arm’s length. The skill acquired 
in drawing was also practically applied in various ways, 
as in ornamenting slates and blackboards, and in illus- 


trating the various subjects taught. Permit me to give 
illustrations. 

1. In 1854 Miss Burnham, a pupi! who had just com- 
pleted the grammar school course, made a trip to Lake 
Superior, there being Lut few settlements on its shores. 
She returned with a portfolio well filled with pencil 
sketches of things of interest which she had seen,—the 
“ Pictured Rocks,” bold promontories, old Indian forts, 
Indian wigwams and canoes, ete. I made the same trip 
a little later and was thus able to judge somewhat of the 
accuracy of her sketches. The work was done in a very 
creditable manner ; and yet Miss Burnham had recéived 
all of her training in drawing in the Clinton Street 
School. She had acquired not only skill of hand, but, 
what is quite as important, some appreciation of the 
beautiful in nature and art,—the chief purpose of the in- 
struction in drawing which she had received. 


2. In teaching United States history, I adopted Mrs. 
Willard’s chart plan of representing chronologically the 
more important events, but instead of representing dif- 
ferent classes of events by colors, as she recommended, I 
had my pupils draw in the several squares of the chart 
appropriate devices of their own selection,—devices rep- 
resenting discoveries, settlements, battles, etc. The 
pupils were greatly interested in this work and several 
produced very creditable history charts. A few years 
later, in another city, I was obliged to abandon this 
method because of the absence of skill and taste in draw- 
ing. Even at this early day, the pupils in the Clinton 
Street School at least, were not permitted, much less re- 
quired, to memorize the text in studying geography, 
physiology, and United States history. Geography was 
well completed in the seventh school year, giving place 
to physiology and history in the eighth year. Mental 
arithmetic, then a hobby in the schools, was dropped 
early in the eighth school year. and the time thus saved 
was devoted to elementary algebra, with advantage to 
the pupils even in arithmetic. I believe that the modern 
phrase for this reform is “the shortening and enriching 
of the grammar school course”! And drawing is now 
called “ manual training ” ! 

In 1854, the writer was promoted to the principalship 
of the Cleveland High School, as successor to Mr. Freese, 
who had been appointed superintendent of schools.— 
one of the first city superintendents in the West. The 
pupils possessed praiseworthy skill in drawing and much 
interest in the study, and these results steadily increased. 
Special attention was not only devoted to object drawing, 
including sketching from nature, but increasingly to per- 
spective,—now almost a lost art in several systems of 
drawing. [ do not know an ordinary high school, where 
the elementary principles of perspective are as well un- 
derstood as they were in the Cleveland High School at 
this early date. In the drawing hour the upper classes 
were sometimes dismissed and sent in small groups to 
sketch, in perspective, buildings withing easy reach, and 
at the next drawing period these sketches were carefully 
copied on paper. A considerable number of the school- 
houses, churches, and other prominent buildings in the 
city were sketched in these exercises. In the annual re- 
ports of the Cleveland schools for 1855 and 1856 will be 
found cuts of the larger school buildings in the city, and 
several of these cuts were engraved from drawings made 
by pupils in my school. Several of these pupils subse- 
quently became engravers, architects, and artists. The 
pupils’ skill in drawing was utilized in most of the 
branches of study,—in physical geography, physics, 
botany, geology, ete. I cared little for printed charts for 
my pupils could put upon the board nearly all illustra- 
tions needed for class work. In geology for example, a 
half dozen of pupils were ready to put on the board il- 
lustrations of stratified rocks, seams, fissures, sections of 
the coal period, extinct animals (drawn on any desired 
scale, within the limits of the blackboard), and any 
other illustration that might be desired, and these fresh 
drawings awakened a much livelier interest than finely 
printed cuts. The same was true in physics and in other 
sciences. In teaching these sciences subsequently in a 
high school where drawing had not been taught, I was 
obliged to modify my methods. 

Vocal music and writing also were taught in Cleveland 
as early as 1852 by special teachers, and excellent prog- 
ress in these important school arts was secured. I also 


found in the high school in 1854 a emall chemical lab- 


oratory in which pupils learned chemistry by what jg 
now known as the laboratory method,—the first working 
high-school laboratory of which I have any knowledge, 
This laboratory was subsequently enlarged and its equip- 
ment improved, and its use by the pupils was much ip. 
creased with good results. It was here that Andrews 
and Tuttle, and other pupils who afterwards made prac- 
tical application of their knowledge of chemistry, took 
their first lesson in laboratory work. In reviews not 
only in chemistry but also in physics, the pupils gave 
‘ten-minute talks,” illustrating the same with experi- 
ments, exercises of great interest to all the pupils. 

An account of the reforms in teaching introduced into 
the Cleveland schools in the decade beginning with 1850 
would be an interesting chapter in the history of school 
progress in the United States. Not only did drawing 
come into the schools through the front door of esthetic 
training, but most important changes were made in the 
methods of teaching the other branches, especially in 
primary methods. It was in this decade that spelling by 
writing, the word and phonic method of primary reading, 
and the study of countries and continents by means of 
maps (instead of the text) were made successful; and 
as early as 1854, technical grammar was excluded from 
all classes below the seventh-year grade and a beginning 
made in language training in the lower grades,—this 
change being first made in the Clinton Street School. 

- The superintendent in whose administration most of 
these important changes were effected or perfected is still 
living, Mr. Andrew Freese, the early and devoted disci- 
ple of Horace Mann; and yet how few educators know 
either the man or his work. That decade of school prog- 
ress in the “ Forest City” richly deserves the pen of a 
Charles Francis Adams. 


LIGHTNING: HOW IT APPEARS ON THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE.* 


About ten years ago it occurred to W. N. Jennings, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., when looking at a celebrated paint- 
ing, representing a thunder storm that perhaps Jove 
might be induced to leave his fiery autograph upon the 


1. Sketch of “ artist’s” lightning. 


surface of a photographi eplate. How'to accomplish the 
difficult feat of photographing lightning was a problem 


2. Wavy vertical discharge with branches. 
requiring long and careful study and extended exper 
ments. Mr. Jennings had noted a great difference be- 


* We are indebted for the use of these illustrations to the pab- 
lishers of Hiectricity and the ic Times, of New York, 
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tween the actual appearance of lightning itself and that/show a great number of photographs representing various 

depicted by artists, such as Doré. In the sky the ribbons |types of lightning, obtained during the past nine years. 

of light, seen by the unaided eye, were graceful and waving, ' These photographie views will enable the student of natu- 

while on the canvas they were awkward, angular, zigzag|ral electricity to see that the wavy character is main- 


3. Tree form of lightning. 


lines. To definitely decide the question as to the zigzag tained in all cases, and confirm the actual impression 
or wavy line he determined to see if the modern, ex- that the eye conveyed to the mind of the observer. It 
tremely sensitive photographic plate could catch and is interesting to note the great variety of forms that an 
record the true form of an electric discharge. He began elevtrical discharge takes. Figure 2 shows a nearly ver- 


4. Horizontal discharge. 


his experiments in 1883, and succeeded in inducing; tical discharge. In June 1887 Mr. Jennings caught one, 
Jove to write his autograph, which was a little wavy line,| strikingly representing the “tree” form of lightning. 
proving that the eye was not defective when it observed |The “tree form” will probably explain the production of 
the lightning in the sky, during an electric storm. The|marks upon the bodies of persons struck by lightning. 

. ™ |which have hitherto been supposed to be photographs of 
actual trees or branches. 

Mr. Jennings says: “Immediately after a thunder- 
storm it is well to make a sketch of the discharges of 
lightning photographed, as they appeared to the eye, with 
notes as to the time elapsing between the discharge and 
the ensuing thunder-clap, for comparison with the subse 
quent photograph. By adopting this course it is wonder- 
ful to note how the eye becomes educated to see, and the 
mind to grasp, the true form of instantaneous phenomena 

Perhaps, if the subject is followed up carefully, the 
i gS camera will unravel many tangled knots and give to the 
CNS ‘at mind a definite impression concerning that strange some- 
thing which we now call electricity, and probably afford 
an answer to the following questions : 

What is lightning? its cause? duration of a flash? its 
variety? cause of variety ? 


5. Parallel discharge converging into one main stem. 


real appearance is accurately shown in Figure 2 being 
& wavy vertical discharge with branches. 

Encouraged by the result of his first work with the 
photograph, Mr. Jennings has continued his task with 


Is there such a thing as a “thunderbolt”? If so, in 
what way does it differ from the ordinary furm of light- 
ning, and why ? 

Many interesting questions may ultimately be answered 
by these experiments of Mr. Jennings; such as : — 


unflagging interest and perseyerance and is now able to 


Did Franklin “draw lightning from the clouds,” or 


was it merely an inductive discharge from the earth'? 
What is the average length of a lightning discharge? 
Its breadth? Is it a solid band of light, a series of flat 
parallel ribbons, or merely an incandescent mass of matter 
flying from one point to another in space at an exceed- 
ingly rapid rate ? 

What causes increased thickness along the path of the 


6. Loop form of, lightning. 


discharge? Why does not the discharge take a straight 
path in space ? 

When lightning has once opened a puth,,in space, there 
usually follows immediately along the same line a 
series of discharges. In April 1891 a remarkable paral- 
lel discharge was caught by the camera, as shown in 
Figure 5. Two parallel lines converge into one main 


7. Vertical ‘discharge with dark branches. 
stem. Whether this effect is the result of the reversal of 
the image upon the photographic plate, or whether the 
branches represent bands of light, branching from a main 
stem, is an open question. 
VARIOUS FORMS OF LIGHTNING DISCHARGES. 
The illustrations 6, 7,8 present some very peculiar 


phases of lightning, and will, show that Jove}has{many 
styles of illustrating his mysterious power, 
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for the Schoolroom. 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY.—(L) 


ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A. M. 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


There are three kinds of work required in geology 
classes of high schools, (1) field work, (2) laboratory ex- 
ercises, (3) reading. The field work may include the 
town in which you reside, with an occasional Saturday 
trip to a neighboring town, for the purpose of studying 
the surface features of the country. In the laboratory the 
materials collected, with others which are needed, are 
carefully observed for their structure, and inferences are 
drawn as to the history of the structures. These facts 
and inferences are grouped according to some simple 
basis, and the beginning is made in the science of geology. 
The reading furnishes supplementary information, calls 
the imagination into greater activity, enlarges the field of 
inference, and gives to the pupil some of the leading 
theories of the subject. 

These articles will outline a series of lessons given for 
a number of years to classes numbering from fifteen to 
fifty. The town is not by any means one of the best for 
such work, yet its availability has apparently increased each 
year, and many of its geological problems are yet unsolved. 

Generat View of the Surrounding Country.—The 
pupils should be lead by questions to give a general de- 
scription of the surface of the town in a form similar to 
that below, noting the points on an outline map, accord- 
ing to directions, careful notes being kept of all the obser- 
vation work. The following will serve as an illustration 
of the first observations: The surface of the town is undu- 
lating, made up of rounded hills or ridges of hills; be- 
tween the hills are valleys in which are streams, or hol- 
lows in which there are ponds and swamps, or broad, com. 
paratively level plains. Cropping out at various places 
are ledges of rock, some of which are well exposed and 
worked ; others appear just at the surface of the ground ; 
others are found by digging below the surface. (Note 
these features on the map.) What is the general direc- 
tion of the ridges and valleys? What is the estimated 
height of the prominent hills ? 

Geological Features.—Observe the different kinds of 
hills, rock, gravel, sand and clay hills, note their position 
on the map. Which of these are in more or less continu- 
ous ridges, and which are single? Observe the general 
surface and slope of the gravel hills; if possible examine a 
section of one of these hills for the arrangement of 
the materials. Observe the position of the prominent 
plains, those at the ordinary level and made of common 
soil (drift plains), and those at a higher level more sandy 
in nature (sand plains). Observe the position and ma- 
terials in the different valleys, loam, swampy material, 
clay beds, ete. 

Observe the position of the various natural ponds in the 
town, and note their relation to each other and to the 
different hills, also notice the relation of the rivers to the 
hills and ledges. Note the large and small doulders scat- 
tered about, their position with reference to the hills and 
plains, of the same or different kinds of rock as the ledges, 
their shape on different sides. 

These simple observations will lead the pupils to field 
work in the beginning of their study, will train them to 
observe aecording to questions without being told, will 
accustom them to map their observations, and will furnish 
abundant material for discussion and inference in the 
classroom. The teacher should assign definite questions 
for the observation before going out or before sending the 
pupils, e. g. What kind of a hill is “Great Hill”? Is 
it a single hill or part of a ridge? In what direction 
does it extend? Describe the surface of the top of the 
hill and compare the slopes of the two sides. 

Questions for Thought.—Why are the materials of the 
gravel hills arranged in layers? What has determined 
the direction of the veins? Why does the water stand in 
swamps’ What has rounded the boulders? What use 
is made by man of these geological features? What 
agency will explain each of these features ? 

The accompanying map illustrates the record of the 
work by the pupils, and will serve as an example of any 
town, the observations follow. 

The class will notice three prominent lines of rock 


ridge, one just north of the town, a second through the 


central part, and a third along the southern boundary. 
Between these ridges the river has a general east and 
west direction; thus it nearly surrounds the town. 

The gravel hi.is are in the northerly part of the town, 
extending in N. W. and S. E. direction, except when they 
reach the central rock ridge, they turn eastward; they 
are in more or less continuous ridges with cross ridges, 
and the material in them is more or less stratified. They 
slope regularly on each side, sometimes forming a narrow, 
winding ridge, at other times widening with an irregular 
surface, like the surface of the sea, and occasionally ex- 
panding into a broad, elevated plain. Tho stones in these 
ridges are smoothly rounded, and boulders are scattered 
over and through them. 

The clay hills are in a small section in the northern 
part of the town; they extend east and west, are very 
irregular on the surface; the material is not stratified but 
packed down very hard, and the boulders which are scat- 
tered through the mass are often marked by scratches or 


grooves. 
The ponds are in a line, as are also the swamps and 
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clay beds, and in one case the gravel ridge extends di- 
rectly through a pond. 

These observations should begin at the first lesson and 
will continue along through the term. At the close the 
teacher may explain these surface features as the result 
of glacial action giving, if desired, the proper names, such 
as “ Kame,” “QOsar,” “Moraine.” An excellent refer- 
ence book for the teacher is Wright's Ice Age in North 
America, (D. Appleton & Co.) 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING. 
[Reported for the JOURNAL.] 
THE TEACHING OF BOTANY. 
BY PROF. GEO. L. GOODALE. 


In the use of winter vegetation and material easily 
available in the winter, it makes very little difference 
where the teacher begins, so long as she is perfectly sure 
of the end to be reached. Buds can almost always be 
secured. Begin by asking the child where the buds are, 
till he sees that in a perfect specimen they have a certain 
definiteness of relation. Then follows structure. Papils 
almost always make the mistake of tearing the bud to 
pieces. Each portion must be carefully detached and 
placed in its proper place relative to all the rest, until the 
whole bud is spread out on a sheet of paper. A moment’s 
glance will then show the relations and differences in 
shape and size of all the parts. Note the structure, firm- 
ness, whether parts are varnished or not, woolly or free, 
and the arrangements, including the transitional forms. 
The last are fully as important as any of the others, but 
are very apt to be slurred over. Carefully observe the 
gradation from the green embryo to the perfect leaf. 
The form is changed, but it is throughout one thing. 
This work, when done, unlocks all morphology. In draw- 
ing, no mistake is made if the pupil is required to draw 
all the parts from the first. But this is easily made 
tedious, and much will depend upon the instractor. In- 
sist, at all events, upon the accurate drawing of the main, 


important forms, 


So far the work has been purely observation. Now give 
two slightly differing allied buds, as the magnolia and 
tulip, the horse-chestnut and buckeye. When the rela. 
tions of these are clearly made out, give a third, strikingly 
different. This is the first step in the study of affinities, 
Offer yet another, and state the question sharply,—With 
which of the others is it most like? Do not mind how long 
the child puzzles over this question, so long as the interest 
does not flag. The right answer will surely come. 

Compare the buds with the branches springing there. 
from. Children never tire of the bursting of buds, the 
unfolding of the fresh store of life. Note the mechanical 
relations of branches, their differences in position, shape, 
and size. The lack of symmetry must come out clearly. 
Many drop off, are shaded out of existence, never having 
a fair chance in life. Observe the dominant branches, 
—in the Christmas tree a spire, in others a spray. They 
are all similar in that they terminate in a bud. In the 
blackberry it is very easy to see how the frost cuts back 
the branches to some lateral bud, making this a terminal. 
Some plants say clearly that they are better fitted for 
some other climate than for our own. Their buds shrink 
into the closest possible protected winter quarters. 


Have the pupils discover how much strain a branch 
will bear. The question concerns the amount of ice that 
ean be placed upon it before the breaking point is reached, 
or sometimes the amount of fruit it will support. All of 
our trees are the survivors of hard struggles. Note the 
point where distortion results, where the great natural 
elasticity is overcome. This can be expressed in definite 
figures of weight. Test the lateral strain that can be 
borne, such as is given by the wind. A strong, pencil 
pulley and weights are all that are needed. Observe also 
the angles at which the branches leave the main stem. 
Dr. McCosh has written a most interesting and suggestive 
study of the relation of this angle to that of the veins in 
the leaf. 

For seeds and seedlings we heve as among the best the 
peas and beans, always good and preserving their vitality 
for long periods, wheat, Indian corn, sweet peas, and sun- 
flower. The seed is a protected embryo with a supply of 
food. It is really a bud, and shows all that has been 
seen in the bud. The seedlings play the part of the 
branches. Try to crowd back the seedling into its seed, 
or match the parts of the two. It is fascinating to watch 
a child trying to do this. Give a progressive series of 
three or four specimens and this becomes much simpler. 
Then give an allied series, and if the pupil now begins to 
ask himself questions, one of the greatest things has been 
accomplished. He will try experiments, to see how 
things will turn out and why they differ. Asking ques- 
tions of nature is the next best thing to asking them of 
oneself. 

The phenomena of mutilated seeds is always interest- 
ing. It is perfectly easy to make seeds germinate. The 
thick, coarse blotting paper is by all means the best mate- 
rial. It should be covered with smaller pieces, so that 
progress can be watched, and then all should be kept 
moist and warm. Half a sun-flower seed will almost 
always give two plants. The interest thus excited helps 
along way. The morning-glory seed has an outer cover- 
ing, an inner brown envelope, and within this is the real 
embryo, a starch-filled cup. Let the pupil with great 
care take out this starch and substitute moist laundry 
starch in its place. Wrap it in moist tissue paper and 
the plant will not know the difference. Question the 
amount of heat and other injuries the seeds will bear. 
Do not overlook the movements of roots and other parts. 
These give rise to most interesting laws, some of which it 
required Darwin’s acuteness to reveal; others, every 
child can discover for himself. 

For this study, bulbs, corms, tubers, are very useful. 
Fresh cuttings ean be had in quantity for a few cents 
from any florist. Rooted cuttings cost a little more, or 
they can be rooted by the teacher in water, blotting-paper, 
or loam, which subjects the roots to some signal disad- 
vantages. 

Wood specimens are not at all appreciated by teachers. 
Any carpenter can furnish pieces, showing both heart and 
sap wood, of oak, maple, or other wood. They should be 
well smoothed and numbered for subsequent identification. 
Ask the pupil from what part of the tree the wood came. 
If the rings can be traced, it is an easy matter to recon- 


atruet the stem, and the child will see by himeelf how 
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this is done. A good guess can generally be made as to 
how much farther the wood extended toward the bark. 
In all this work the pupil absolutely cuts free from the 
textbook and gets the strength it is the duty of every 
teacher to impart to the pupils. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUERIES. 


RY H. G. W. 


1. In what five things does New York state rank first ? 

2. What is the largest city in the world south of the 
equator ? 

3. What city is always on a Spree ? 

4. Why are the Tropics and Polar Circles located 
where they are? 

5. If the earth’s axis were inclined fifty degrees from 
a perpendicular to its orbit, what would be the width of 
the Temperate zones ? 

6. What does tropic mean? Why were the tropics 
so named,—Cancer and Capricorn ? 

7. What is the oldest city in the world? In Europe? 
In North America? 

8. What city has the greatest altitude above the sea? 
What city has the greatest depression below the sea-level ? 
9. What portions of Africa are below the sea-level ? 

10. What is the average height of all the land of the 
globe ? 

11. What iis the average height of each Grand Di- 
vision ? 

12. If one should travel northwestward, and continue 
to travel in that direction, where would he finally arrive ? 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


ARRANGED BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 

(This holiday, though celebrated in a more quiet way, than Fourth 
of July, is sure to teach as many lessons of patriotism and valor, if 
not more, provided it be fitly noticed. Flags are displayed at many 
schools, and at least a slight celebration is usually given on the last 
school day before the thirtieth of May. 

If possible have the schoolroom trimmed with the American colors, 
and some flowers, pictures of any military heroes, especially those 
belonging to this country, may be prominently placed and draped with 
bunting and flags, and adorned with flowers. If in the speeches 
allusion is made to any one of these men, the allusion will be more im- 
pressive if the speaker call attention to the picture. The singing of 
appropriate and patriotic music will, of course, be inserted in the pro- 
giam.] 

1, Address: How THE OBSERVANCE OF MEMORIAL Day 
Was SUGGESTED. 


The credit of first suggesting ‘* Memorial Day’’ belongs to Mrs. 
Henry S. Kimball, of West Philadelphia, Penn. The suggestion 
was made by her in 1868 to Gen. John A. Logan, then commander- 
in-chief of the Grand Army of the Republic. Mr. and Mrs. Kim- 
ball were old friends of General Logan. On their return home 
from a southern tour, Mrs. Kimball wrote to General Logan stating 
that she had particularly noticed the southern women decorating 
the graves of their dead fallen in battle, and suggested to him that, 
as the commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, he 
should have our heroic soldiers, whose lonely graves were many, 
scattered, and unmarked, remembered in the same beautiful way. 
The general was deeply impressed with the idea. Soon afterward 
he wrote Mra. Kimball thanking her for the suggestion, and stating 
that he felt that such a touching tribute to his dead comrades 
would meet with general favor. The order formulated and sent 
out was well received, and practically adopted by the Grand Army 
of the Republic, greatly to General Logan’s satisfaction, as evi- 
denced in the following letter to Mrs. Kimball, dated Washington, 
July 9, 1868: 

My Dear Friend: It is very gratifying to me to hear, asI do day 
after day, from my friends, of the reception of my Order No. 11. 
As you observe, the custom is a beautiful one, and I am confident 
that it will not only never pass away from the recollection of the 
American people, but will more deeply ingraft itself in their hearts, 
and each returning anniversary of sacred decoration will increase in 
impressive devotion to our patriot dead; and the crowns we weave 
for them of never fading laurel, and the beautiful flowers strewn 
over their graves give birth to sentiments of love and of honor, 
which bind the past, the present, and the future in one continuous 
chain of admiration, that the life and service of even the humblest 


private shall never be forgotten. Yours truly, 
Joun A. LOGAN. 


— Selected. 
2. Recitation: ‘‘ A SOLDIER'S FAREWELL.” 

Now rest, my sword, 
Rest, for I ne’er shall wield 
Thy faithful blade again on battlefield ; 
Slow through my veins the scanty life drops ran— 
My work is done. 

Now peace to me,— 
Rest after the long fight 
And suffering for fatherland and right. 
After the victory, by heaven sent, 
I am content. 

* * * * 


8. Essay: is A Hero?” 
(or any suitable subject). 
two speakers, can be given on the question whether the celebra- 
tion of Fourth of July cr Decoration Day does most to instil trae 
patriotism into the minds of the young. 


4, Recitation : 


Until this hour 
Life’s book was full of stain,— 
Now God himself has made it pure again, 
Has closed the volume, and His hand divine 
Now rests on mine. 
* * * 
And so, farewell ! 
I may not see again 
The golden sunlight fall on hill and plain ; 
A long, a last farewell! My work is done, 
My resi is won! 
— From the German. 
**Our DEAD HEROES”’ 


If desired, a debate, consisting of but 


“FLOWERS FOR THE BRAVE.”’ 
Here bring your purple and gold, 
Glory of color and scent! 
Searlet of tulips bold, 
Buds blue as the firmament. 


Hashed is the sound of the fife 
And the bugle piping clear ; 
The vivid and delicate life, 
In the soul of the youthfal year. 


We bring to the quiet dead 
A gentle and tempered grief, 
O’er the mounds so mute we shed 
The beauty of blossom and leaf. 


Rich fires of the gardens and meads, 
We kindle these hearts above! 
What splendor shall match their deeds? 
What sweetness can match our love? 
— Celia Thazter, 


5. Reading: DECORATION Day.’’ 


I stand upon the summer hills and listen 
To voices murmurous low : 

Beneath the slopes, the havened waters glisten, 
In sunset light aglow. 


So light and airy now the sunbeam tarries, 
That fancy almost sees 

The zephyr’s wings, half folded like a fairy’s, 
In half illumined trees. 


A gentle spirit charms the restfal hours, 
Dews gem the pendant fern ; 

Sweet odors rise from incense-cups of flowers. 
And lilied airs return. 


But some that life’s sweet habitudes did follow, 
In golden Junes of yore, 

When summer comee, and comes the purple swallow, 
Will come to us no more. 


They fell beneath the tattered banners, streaming 
On battle’s clouded breath, 

Where heroes saw, in serried colamn’s gleaming, 
The lurid fires of death. 


They come no more, when bugles deep are blowing 
On Freedom’s natal days ; 
They hear no more, in deep, sweet numbers flowing, 


The patriot-hero’s praise. 

Their lives shall know no stain,—no shaded splendor, 
Their fame is safe and sealed ; 

They, offering earth the most that life can render, 
Sunk on the red-cross shield. 
* * * 


Their mounds shall have our blessing of protection 
While blooming years return ; 
While summer airs give flowers a resurrection, 
And gem the moss and fern. 
— BUTTERWORTH. 


6. Oration, or Speech on ‘‘ DECORATION Day.”’ 
Recitation: ‘‘ COVER THEM OVER.” 


Cover them over! 

’Neath the sweet clover 
War-scarred battalions are melting away ; 
No longer in strife are the blue and the gray ; 
Time is the foeman who conquers to-day. 


Lillies and roses! 

Valor reposes 
Under the hillocks strewn over with flowers ; 
Heroes who fought for their country and ours, 
Peacefully sleep ’neath the May bedecked bowers. 


Over them lay 

Laurel and bay; 
Garlands for heroes who bore them so well ; 
Crowns for the martyrs who fought and who fell ; 


Long in the land may their memory dwell. 
— H. J. SHELLMAN. 
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Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the De ent of Mathematics 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


REVISE WITHOUT CEASING. 
Mr. Editor :—In the JouRNAL of Nov. 5, 1891, I gave 


A= as the result of my solution of the 


6th problem proposed in your department. 


Now, 7+ 4/3 = 13.9282082+, 
and 2V(3—m) = .322598+, or .32251. 
Therefors, 43.1808 +, or 43.187. 
Also, On = 8.1416 X 6 = 18,8496. 


A == 43.187 18,8496 = 814.057+- acres. 
By unknowingly using) an inaccurate logarithm, in my former 
computation, I obtained the result, A == 814} acres, given in the 
JOURNAL of date specitied. F. P. Matz, 
Reading, Pa. 


SOLUTION OF SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 


(12) By “R. E. W.,’’ Sandusky, O.—A merchant buys G gal- 
lons of wine, at $c per gallon, and keeps it ¢ years. He then finds 
that he lost / gallons by leakage and evaporation. Estimating the 
value ef money at r% per annum, how many dollars per gallon 
must he charge, in order that he may realizs a profit of p% on his 
investment, including interest on purchase-money ? 

Solution by the Editor. 


The cost of the wine -+- the interest on the purchase-money, is 
f tr 
The amount to be realized on gale is 


(1 + (1 c@ dollars. 
Since (@ —/) gallons remain, the selling-price per gallon is 
Cor.—If G@ = 42 gallons, c = $2.50, t = 3 years, | = 7 gal- 
lons. r = 6 per cent., p = 16% per cent., then S = $4.13. 
(13) By J. K. Elwood, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Solve 
— 9227+ 67 +2=—0.,. (1). 
Solution by the Proposer. 
Multiplying (1) by x, 
xt — 9x? + 6x2 + 0... (2). 
Multiplying (1) by 9, 
9x5 — + B4r + 0... (3). 
Adding (2) and (3), 
xt — 752? + 56x + 18 =0, 
or — 112? 56x — 28... (4). 
Adding +} to each member of (4), then extracting the square root, 
(8r—f)... (5). 


From (5) the values ofjx are easily determined. 


(44) By ‘‘Student,’’ Hoboken, N. J.—Roquired the radias 
of the circle represented by the equation, 
U = x? + y? + 2rycosw — hx —ky = 0... (A). 
Analytical Solution by L, M. Stevens, M.A., Westerly, R, I. 
The general equation of the circle referred to oblique axes, may 
be written 
x? + + 2ry coaw — 2(d + ecosw)x — 2 (e + doosw)y 
+(d? + e? + 2decosw — r?) = 0... (B), 
in which (d, ¢) are the co-ordinates of the center. 
Since (A) and (B) are identical, 
h == 2(d + ecosw) ... (1), 
k = 2(e-+ dcosw)... (2), 
and d? + + 2deocosw —r? =0... (3), 
From (1) and (2), 


sin? 
1 (k—heoosw 
and 


Transforming (3), by means of (<) and ((), ete., 
¥ (A? + k? — 2hk cos w) 

Qein w (4), 
which is the expression for the required radius of the circle. 


r= 


(15) By Dr. John Spare, New Bedford, Mass.—The altitude 
of a right triangle is a = 1. What is the mean of all possible 
hypotenuses none of which is to exceed h = 3? 


Solution by the Editor. 
Let AC=h= 3, and BD then DC 
o (z?+ a’). The maximum 
value of BD = (h?;— a?) = 
2y(2),= 6. Hence the re- 
quired mean becomes 


M = (1) 
in which 
Performing the integration indicated in (1), we have 


1 log [1 + ¥(2)] 


WANTED.—A solution of the cubic equation, 
x® — Ox? + 62 —2=0,... (A), 


== 1.635+. 


for publication in the JOURNAL.— Editor, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, APRIL 14, °92, 


MAkr a school garden this season. 

ARE you doing enough with natural history ? 

Ir a child is irritable, seek and treat the cause. 

Do not overpress pupils in the languid spring days. 


Tue original New York schoolmaster was at the same 
time the village grave digger. Times have changed. 


Is marriage a sin against good morals, that married 
women should be debarred from their profession on ac- 
count of it ? 


WHENEVER the school board makes any rule in which 
pupils are interested, read the rale to the school at the 
time it is passed. 


Tue United States government has recently made en- 
quiries into the subject of photo lightning, and it is to be 
hoped the matter will be taken up and investigated thor. 
oughly, as tho results of the labor will certainly be of 
practical value in the future. 


UN1Ess all signs fail it is only a question of time when 
no teacher will use tobacco in public places. This is a 
prophecy and not an argument, suggested by a recom- 
mendation of Superintendent Morgan of Cincinnati to bis 
principals, “Abstain from the use of tobacco, especially 
just before going to school.” 


The Chicago Evening Post is carrying its school 
articles to the verge of the ridiculous. This is its latest 
motto, which it says is the most appropriate legend for the 
entrance of every public school of Chicago : 

** Ram it in, jam it in, cram it in, 
Children’s heads are empty.’’ 

Herre is evidence of the reign of “modern methods ” 
in school. A little girl studying “form” in school came 
home one day and said to her “big brother” : 


“Miss R thanks you for those ‘cu 
‘For what ?” said the puzzled brother. 
“ For Harvard ‘cubes.’ ” 
“OQ!” and a peal of laughter rang out as he said 
‘“‘Harvard circulars /”’ 
‘Yes, that’s it,” said the school girl. 


Free Textnooks.—The Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge 
has made a vigorous protest against the action of the 
national House in refusing proper appropriations for free 
textbooks in the schools of the District of Columbia. 
After refuting the argument that free books should be 
withheld because the children of the rich receive them, he 
continued: “ But, Mr. Chairman, we know, as a matter 
of fact, that the doors of these schools open chiefly to the 
great masses of the American people, who are very far 
from millionaires ; and I believe that nothing better of 
late years has been done than the act of the government 
in aiding the work of education by providing free text 
books in the public schools. It has been done in my own 
state, throughout our free public schools, and it has been 
a great success.” 


Doctors Disacree.—While President Eliot is swing- 
ing round the circle singing the praises of geometry, the 
New York Nation, the President Eliot of the press, says : 
‘Elementary geometry, instead of being the perfection 


-|of human reasoning, is riddled with fallacies, and is thor- 
‘oughly unmathematical in its method of development. It 


has in some measure confused all mathematics, by leaving 
unnoticed most of the really fundamental propositions, 
while raising to an undue rank certain others almost arbi- 
trarily selected. It leads young men into bad logical 
ways, and it causes pupil and teacher to think that who- 
ever has difficulty with this sophisticated logic is wanting 
in aptitude for the apprehension of mathematics.” 


A TRIBUTE. 


The editor’s eye caught the following tribute to Hon. 
B. G. Northrop of Connecticut in the Life and Letters of 
Joseph Hardy Neesima, recently published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., one of the most fascinating books that 
could be put into any library, by the way. It is in a 
letter written by Mr. Neesima from New Haven, May 
2, 1872: 


Mr. Northrop is a most hasty gentleman I very seldom meet. 
He crowd up a great deal within a short space of time. You may 
be interested to know how much we have seen during our brief stay 
in New Haven. Monday we visited Yale College, Cabinets, History 
and Art Gallery, and Sheffield Scientifie School. Tuesday we visited 
Deaf and Damb Asylum, one high school, Brown School, Insane 
Asylum in Hartford, one normal school in New Britain and State 
Reform School, and silver and gold plating factory in Meriden. 
Wednesday we were guests to the inauguration ceremony of the 
new governor of the state, riding in an open carriage nearly four 
hours. ‘To-day we visited three public schools in this city. It has 
been pretty hard pull since we came here. Mr. Northrop is such a 
busy man and would not give us time to think. 


It is not often that one sees such a life-like picture of a 
“busy man” who does not “ give as time to think.” The 
book is full of just such pen-pictures of various Americans. 


RELATION TO PUPILS. 


There is no one, perhaps, with whom habits become 
more easily and unconsciously fixed than with teachers in 
their relations to their pupils. The teacher needs to give 
special attention to his relation to his pupils. 
To the Class as a Whole-—He needs to be sure that 
he takes in his responsibility to the entire school as such. 
Any public speaker is weak in so far as he talks to special 
sections of his audience all the time or at any time. Yet 
many otherwise effective men will talk for a little time to 
the front seats, then to the rear, then to those upon the 
right, then to the left, and some even go so far as to turn 
and talk to the platform. The only way is to talk to all 
all the time, by talking to the front with the thought on 
all sides. So a teacher is to be always addressing or 
thinking of the school as a whole. 

Toa Few Pet Pupils.—Some one says he ought not 
to have such. That may be, but the rule is that he who 


preference usually knows no love for either any or all, 
It is a good thing to have favorite pupils, but it is mis. 
chievous to show favoritism. The art of arts is to let 
those you like know you like them without advertising it 
to the world. The larger the circle of favorites who fee] 
that in some way they touch your life because you like 
each other the better. The ideal teacher will, theoret. 
ically, come to have that relation with all the pupils, but 
this is not the age of ideal workers in any field. To show 
your favoritism to any but the favorites individually is a 
greater wrong to them than to the less favored. 

To the Non-Favorites.—In this world, with human 
nature as it is, there will be in most schools, with most 
teachers, pupils who are not favorites. To these the 
teacher owes a special responsibility. To be just he must 
lean to the side of favoritism with the non-favorites. In 
voice, with eye, and by manner, it must be apparent to 
all that the teacher seeks to do all he can for those whom 
he is not supposed to enjoy most. By so doing, it is easy 
to have the school at its best. But, alas, poor human 
nature steps in and asserts its limitations with most of us. 


MICHIGAN LAND GRANTS. 


There have been many controversies regarding the 
justice of giving to a new state, land owned by the 
United States when the funds from the sale of the land 
were to be used for purposes of education within the 
state itself. An article in the New Hnglander as late as 
August, 1854, will show that not yet were the old states 
reconciled to this generosity : 

“OF late the Western States claim the entire right to 
these lands, and the Eastern States, partners in the firm 
of states, and originally constituting the entire firm, are 
smiled at for their superannuated simplicity when they 
assert that these lands belong to the United States and 
not to the west alone. This treatment of the old thirteen 
states is neither just nor honorable.” 

While this shows a narrow feeling yet such claims are 
not entirely without foundation in reason or justice. The 
universities of the West may well keep in mind that they 
are reared on national grants and that no restricted or 
selfish policy is worthy of their origin. An examination 
of the careers of western universities will show that they 
have appreciated their debts, and that, while under state 
auspices and generously aided by state grants, they have 
not lost sight of their national origin, nor suffered their 
national duties to become obscured or their national 
characteristics to disappear. 

The confusion of land titles and the war of 1812 post- 
poned attempts to select the university lands. When the 
selection was made it was a good one, and with more 
conservative management an immense return might have 
been gained from the sale. When Michigan became a 
state in 1837, seventy-two sections of land were set apart 
for a university and section sixteen, or an equivalent, in 
every township for common schools, and the control of 
these lands was given to the legislature. The history of 
legislative mismanagement in the ensuing twenty years pre- 
sents a gloomy recital. Michigan came in for a full share 
of the financial difficulties of that time, and the puzzled 
legislators, dazed by the disasters of the times, did not 
look with clear and hopeful vision into the future. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction esti- 
mated that the university land would sell for $20 an acre, 
giving a fund of $921,000, yielding $64,912 per annum. 
The first lands sold went above his estimate. But the 
crisis of 1837 lowered prices, and at the same time 
“squatters” who had settled on these lands refused to 
give up their claims. The legislature, being appealed to, 
with no reason or justice, preferred the settler to the 
university, and Congress was asked to grant other lands 
to the university. Thus was begun the process of shunt- 
ing the university from pillar to post. The burden of the 
difficulty came not so much from the fact that the price 
was lowered, as that special legislative action continually 
interfered in an apparently thoughtless manner with 
the wise and conservative management of the superin- 
tendent. Some of the land was sold for $2 an acre. 
President Angell says of this, “It is not easy to gues 
how much more the Toledo lands would have added to 
onr fund if they had been retained for some years, but 


loyes pyery one loves no one, and a teacher who knows no 


certainly some hundreds of thousands of dollars. Brill, 
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we may at aoe temper our regret at the sacrifice which 
was made by remembering that no other one of the five 
states formed out of the Northwest Territory made the 
land grant of the United States yield so much to its 
university as Michigan did.” 


THE LELAND STANFORD, JR. 


If youth is to be discounted, then the Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University must remain in retirement for many years, 
but, fortunately, freshness and vigor are at a premium in 
this youthful land. It is currently reported that Senator 
Stanford, who has already deeded to the university that 
bears his son’s name thousands of acres of the best land 
upon which sun and shower ever smiled, who erects uni- 
versity buildings and pays salaries as a luxurious pastime, 
has provided by will a sum sufficient to carry the gift up 
to twenty millions. It requires little courage for one 
who knows the facts to venture a Yankee guess that 
the sum total will go far beyond that figure. 

It is the pride of his life to break records. It is in no 
small manner due to him that the great state of California 
has, in her prosperity, broken the records of the other 
states of the Union; that the Southern Pacific has broken 
all railroad records. N ever before was there a railroad 
that has served a great people so completely for so many 
years. California is a grand state with a population of 
one and a half millions; from its area could be carved 
more than twenty states the size of Massachusetts ; toward 
her men from all nations are looking for health and 
wealth, ease and luxury; it rivals every section of the 
globe with the same population in its railway exports and 
imports, and yet such has been the service of this one 
road that no great railroad magnate has thought of com- 
peting for the business of the territory from the Sierras 
to the sea. The Southern Pacific not only has more 
than 4,000 miles of road within the state but it has com- 
mand of the territory to Portland, 746 miles northward ; 
to Ogden, 833 east; and to El Paso, 1286 south. 

The man who is largely responsible for the railroad 
development of California has set his heart upon the in- 
tellectual unfolding of the youth of the coast through the 
university over which Dr. David Starr Jordan presides 
with consummate skill. Last year from Senator Stanford's 
Palo Alto ranch there walked forth Palo Alto, Sunol, 
and Arion to break the three great records of the turf, 
and ttey did it because of the genius of the training in- 
spired by Mr. Stanford. 

But he does not care to go into history merely as a 
governor, a senator, a railroad king, or the prince of the 
turf realm. He purposes to be known as the breaker of 
educational records through the Leland Stanford, Jr., in 
which he has challenged university architecture and noth- 
ing so fascinating is to be seen in all the college world as 
these unpretentious cream-gray stone buildings in the 
midst of a campus of 9,300 acres, or ten square miles. 
Think of a charming college quadrangle, with oval 
gardens freighted with the luxuriance of tropical bloom, 
bordered by a grand arcade, every outer side of which 
opens into the most attractive laboratories, libraries, 
offices, reception and recitation rooms ! 

Not in architecture alone nor chiefly has the university 
defied the tyranny of traditions. President Jordan has 
deliberately challenged the Harvard entrance examina- 
tion custom that has tyrannized the American college from 
time immemorial The “eternal grind” which has rob- 
bed the secondary schools of every suspicion of freedom 
has had as its “‘ Satanic majesty” this entrance examin- 
ation which knows neither mercy nor justice. With 
Harvard and with all the colleges that follow in her wake, 
it is not a question whether an applicant can do the work 
of the university to his profit or credit, but merely 
whether the secondary schools have “ rammed in, jammed 
in, crammed in,” enough facts, processes and traditions 
to satisfy an arbitrary standard. 

Wellesley, the University of California, and some other 
institutions have had the courage to receive upon certifi- 
cate graduates from a limited number of secondary 
schools with whose local examinations and standards it 
was satisfied, but President Jordan dared to'say that the 
Leland Stanford Jr., would weloome any one who he 
is satisfied has the maturity and latent or developed 
power to be a credit to the university, and to be person- 
lly greatly benefited by its privileges, He asks not for 


a mind which is a | 
mind, but merely for a capable, mature mind. He has 
called around him a faculty, every one of whom is a 
marked success prospectivly, with fame to win rather 
than with reputations made. 

New York paid enough for Sunol to run the university 
a year. Boston paid enough for Arion to run it another 
year. America has no sectional prejudices which pre- 
vent her getting the record breakers anywhere at any 
price. Bonner and Forbes smiled at the Palo Alto ranch 
until it broke three records in one season, then they paid 
prices at which even turfmen stood aghast. If the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., breaks records in results as it has 
already done in opportunities, more men will go from 
New York and Boston to Palo Alto than will go from 
California to Columbia and Harvard. 

The public has the liveliest interest in the speeding of 
Eliot, Low, Harper, and Jordan on the scholastic turf, so 
to speak, and may the best man win. Eliot has the tra- 
ditions, Low the scholarships, Harper the reputations, 
Jordan the movement. Now the records of results. 
Will the university honors be won at the Atlantic or the 
Pacific, at the national metropolis or by the lakeside ? 
Time will tell. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Toronto has 23,207 pupils enrolled. 

The public schools of Minneapolis have 21,956 pupils. 

Comenius was once invited to become president of Harvard Col- 
ege. 

Mrs. Olive E. Weston of Chicago is doing effective service in 
arousing an interest in the kindergarten at Kansas City. 

To John M. Woods of Somerville is due the honor of first moving 
that an Arbor Day be set apart in Massachusetts, in 1884. 

Texss school men are watching with much anxiety the fate of 
the bill before the legislature providing for state uniformity in 
textbooks. 

Brooklyn is learning the advisability of having upon its school 
board only such men as are fitted by training and associations to 
take an active interest in the real welfare of the public school. 

The Forum is sending Dr. J. M. Rice of New York on a tour of 
nvestigation of the school systems of our larger cities. He has 
already made a study of educational systems abroad, and is making 
this American tour in order to secure facts and ideas for a series of 
articles in the Forum. 

The University at Buenos Ayres has about fifty professors and 
some eight hundred students. It was founded in 1821, and has 
well-attended classical, law, medical, and physical departments, It 
is the head of the national system of education in Argentina. 

Under the new laws at Princeton, the degrees of A.M. and M.S. 
will be given only as the result of special work. The degrees 
Ph.D. and D.Sc. will in future require residence and study in 
Princeton, The degree of Litt.D. has been abolished, and in 
future the Ph.D. in literature will be given instead. 


President Eliot’s report calls attention to the growth of Harvard 
as a university. Ite collegiate department has progressed, but not 
sv rapidly as have the other departments. In the college there are 
1,450 students; in the entire university there are 3,000. The finan- 
cial outlay for the college is less than half the total for the 
university. 

Mr. S. T. Dutton, secretary Massachusetts Committee on Public 
Education, has sent out a second circular indicating the character 
and classification of the proposed public school exhibit for Massa- 
chusetts at the World’s Columbian Exposition. A third circular 
will soon be issued giving specific directions concerning pupils’ 
work, when and how it is to be prepared, eto. 

Florida is to have a university association. A permanent organ- 
ization has been effected by the choice of the following officers : 
President—Joeeph R. Parrott, Jacksonville, Yale, Vice- 
Presidents—C. A. Boardman, Palatka, Bowdoin, '66; Frank 
Wright, Palatka, Harvard, ’66; and F. W. Hawthorne, Jackson- 
ville, Bowdoin, '74. Secretary and Treasurer—J. E. Baldwin, 
Palatka, Princeton, ’83. 

The death of Albert Barnes Watkins, Ph. D., assistant secretary 

of the University of the State of New York, removes one of the 
most faithful and efficient officers of that institution. His loss will 
be keenly felt by the entire university staff, as well as by a wide 
circle of persona! friends throughout the state. A memorial will 
be presented at the approaching university convocation. 
There seems to be a growing reaction against the practice of 
giving high school graduates preference over trained applicants for 
a vacant position in a school. The superintendents of Franklin 
County, Vermont, have resolved to grant no permits previous to 
the regular examinations, nor in any case except one of extreme 
necessity, and after every means of securing a regularly licensed 
teacher have been exhausted. 

Notwithstanding the popular reflection upon “last year’s 
almanac,”’ there are few books as valuable as this year’s, espe- 
cially the New York Tribune almanac, which is a reservoir of infor- 


mation upon a multitnde of lines. In this age of daily paper craze 


one sees innumerable things worth hiccdiae which are forgotten 
as soon as read, in expectation of seeing them again, but which one 
fails to find when wanted. The newspaper almanac retains every- 
thing of the past year that one wishes he had remembered. 

The Prang Art Educational Conferences now being held in 
Steinert Hall, Boston (see JOURNAL, March 24, 1892), will be 
supplemented by personally conducted visits to the Boston Museam 
of Fine Arts for the purpose of studying the antiquities and art 
works in the Egyptian, Greek, and Japanese departments. Those 
who would like to share in these special visits are cordially invited 
to join the parties now being formed, and to notify the Directors of 
Prang’s Normal Art classes of their desire, before April 15, that 
due notice may be given them in regard to the dates for visite. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


A WALL FLOWER. 


I went to a *‘ Leap year’’ dance, 
And thought to myself; ‘‘Ah, well, 
The fellows will stand no ‘chance, 
For I'll be the leading belle! ”’ 
Bat I found, when I got there, 
Pride stalks in front of a fall. 
The girls avoided my chair, 
And I ‘sat out ’’ by the wall. 


I learned what it meant to sit 
And watch for a partner's glance, 
While the golden moments flit, 
And the happy couples dance; 
And I’ve vowed that I will seek 
Each wall flower, after this, 
And bring to her wasted cheek 
The blush of a transient bliss. 
— Puck. 
CYNICAL. 
‘* Which of your married sisters is happiest, my boy ? ” 
‘* The one who was married last.’’ 
AND IT DIDN'T. 

Tom.—Do you think it will rain to-day ? 

Jack.—No, I think not. I saw Local Forecast Official Dann 
walking down to the Equitable building this morning carrying an 
umbrella,— Puck. 

THE CLERK’S MISTAKE. 

Travers.—I had a provoking thing happen to me the other day, 

I opened an account with a furnishing store, and then they sent the 


goods I ordered, C. O. D, 
Dashaway.—They made a mistake didn’t they ? 
Travers.—No, the proprietor was out when I opened the account. 


THIS AND THAT. 


The primrose head is bowed with tears, 
The wood is rippling through with rain, 
Though now the heaven once more appears, 
And beams the bounteous sun again; 
From every blade and blossom cup 
The earth sends thankful incense up. 


The King of Greece speaks twelve languages. 

It has been said that Queen Victoria is the only person now 
living who knew Sir Walter Scott personally» 

Patti’s castle in Wales contains forty rooms, and cost her 5,000,- 
000 francs. The little theater in the castle seats 300 people and is 
a model of elegance. 

The Pope, at the age of eighty-two, uses glasses only when read- 
ing. At seventy he could see better than at twenty, as in his 
younger days he was very nearsighted. 


Andrew Carnegie is suspected of having agreed to give $25,000 
towards & new astronomical observatory to be erected in San Fran- 
cisco under the auspices of the California Astronomical Society. 

The death of the widow of Fernandez y Gonzalez recalls the fact 
that when the great Spanish novelist was at the zenith of his fame, 
20 years ago, a Madrid publisher paid him $75 a day for anything 
he might choose to write about military life. 

Punch tells the story of a surgeon who on revisiting a patient, 
said ‘* Your pulse is till very high. Did you get those leeches I 
ordered yesterday?’’ ‘‘ Yes sir,’”’ replied the man, ‘‘ but oh! 
Doctor, I’ll have to take ’em boiled next time! ”’ 

Dr. Julius D. Dreher, the president of Roanoke College, served 
as a commissioned officer in the Confederate army before he was 
eighteen. After the war ended he earned the money to take him 
throagh Roanoke. Seven years after, when he was but thirty-two, 
he was elected its president. 

The following interesting pen-portrait of Prof. John Stuart 
Blackie, by J. M. Barrie, is too good to be overlooked: ‘‘ Did you 
ever watch him marching along Princes street on a warm day, when 
every other person was broiling in the sun? His head is well 
thrown back, the etaff, grasped in the middle, jerks back and for- 
ward like a weaver’s shuttlc, and the plaid flows in the breeze. 
Other people’s clothes are hanging limp,— Blackie carries his breeze 
with him.” 

Adelbert college shows the following intevesting results of its 
sixty-six years’ history, from 1826 to 1892: Its whole number of 
graduates is over six hundred, and of others who have partially en- 
joyed instruction within its walls, about five handred more, making 
over eleven hundred in all. The avowed object of the college was 
to raise up an educated ministry, its motto being, “ Christo e 
Ecclesia.’’ Of its trustees, forty-three per cent. have been min- 


isters; of its faculty, fifty-five per cent, have been ministers; of its 
graduates, twenty-nine per cent, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


rs and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal co 
spondence. 


CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Cambridge dedicated her new $200,000 school building on the 
evening of April 4, with exercises which in appropriateness have 
rarely, if ever, been surpassed. The venerable Dr. Andrew P. 
Peabody, who was for many years the chairman of the high school 
committee, delivered the dedicatory address. He seemed to repre- 


heads of individuals also vary a good d 
shrinking during illness or mental worry, 


smaller with advancing years. 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— What steps must one take in order to become a member of 
The Daughters of the Revolution”’ ? M. C. B. 
— I saw the statement that Washington, Grant, and Sherman, 
were the only men in the U. S. who had borne the full title of gen- 
eral. Is that so? d. 


and generally becoming 


— Where is the home of Joaquin Miller ? MAINE. 


H. 


sent not only the neighboring university, but even more the best of 
the people of the university city. The JOURNAT. will print in a 


Oakland, California, has been his home for years. 


eal from time to time, | 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
BY LUCY ADAMS BARROWS. 


1. What bill relating to the silver question has Mr. 
Lodge of Massachusetts recently intreduced to the 


national House ? ; 
2. How much silver bullion is our government now 


buying daily ? 
3. How did the national House show its feeling toward 
the Chinese race last week ? 
4. State the principal provisions of this bill. 
5, From what part of our country did this bill come ? 
6. What would be the effect of this bill if 


THE NEW ENGLISH HI 


CHAMBERLIN & AUSTIN 
ARCMITECTS 
6 Beacon St. Boston 


it should become a law? 

7. (a) What part of our country suffered 
last week from disastrous cyclones? () 
What part from floods ? 

8. What New England state secured a 
Republican Legislature and governor in its 
elections last week ? 
wf 9. Who is the new governor of Rhode 
Island? 
sie 10. What action has oar government re- 

= cently taken with regard to the lynching of 


ae the Italian prisoners at New Orleans last 
year ? 

oro 11. What declaration will be made by 


our government when the indemnity is paid ? 

12. What result is expected from this 
1 q act of our government ? 

/ 13. What country of South America is 


threatened with a serious revolution ? 

14. Who is the leader of the revolution. 
ary army in Venezuela? 

15. Who was Comenius ? 

16. How was the proposed celebration 
of the 300th anniversary of Comenius’ 


iH SCHOOL BUILDING. CAMBRIDGE. 


few weeks a large portion of his addrese. Mayor Alger, Col. Wm. 
A. Bancroft, and Alderman Fairbairn represented the city and 
officially yielded: the keys to Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, who as 
chairman of the high school committee stood for that spirit of activ- 
ity in American and political life which so largely permeates the 
Harvard of to-day,—a spirit for which Professor Hert is in very 
great measure responsible. The head master of the school, Frank 
A. Hill, received the keys, and while thanking the citizens for what 
they have already done, reminded them of how much their duty 
required them to do in the future. Cambridge is as good an ex- 
ample, probably, as was ever offered of the fact that nothing 
increases the expenditures required to maintain schools in a high 
state of efficiency as placing the schools on a superior standard. 
Nothing raises the percentage of the population attending school 
more rapidly than placing within reach facilities of the highest 
order. Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson dedicated the building 
to the truest and noblé&t patriotic citizenship, his text being a flag 
which was presented to the schcol throngh him by the local G. A. R. 
Post. Hon. J. W. Dickinson extended to Cambridge the congrata- 
lations of Massachusetts, and as the educational head of the atate 
reminded the city of her duty in maintaining the standard she 
has set for herself. Elbridge Smith, master of the school from 
1847 to 1856, represented an earlier generation, and called to 
mind that honored worthy, Master Corlet, who raled the Cam- 
bridge high school from before 1643 till his death in 1688 Master 
Smith retired in favor of hia pupil, Dr. William Everett, now 
master of Adams Academy, Quincy, who with stories of his own 
school life in the year ’50, emphasized yet again the duties of the 
present generation to their children, who with all modern advan- 
tages, lack many things which made the men and women of to-day 
from the school children of forty years ago. 


EDUCATION IN TURKEY. 


Advices from Constantinople announce that the Sultan is be- 
ginning to take deep interest in the intellectaal development of his 
subjects. A well-conceived and extensive program of reform in 
public instruction has been applied in all the provinces of the em- 
pire, resulting in the establishment of more than two thousand 
primary and secondary schools. The instruction, which till recently 
was of the most primitive kind, has been completely modified and 


systematized. It greatly resembles that in uge in French schools. 

Another reform of the greatest value is that which extends the 
benefits of secondary instruction to Muasulman women. Until 
Sultan Hamid’s reign there were no young girls’ schools worthy of 
the name. _By the Sultan’s express orders four girle’ schools have 
been founded, and they have nearly the same program as the 
Lyceum, with music and needlework in addition. The results have 
been marvelous. 


HATS AND HEADS. 


(From the Pall Mall Gazette.] 

It has been noticed by Mr. Henry Heath, who sends hats all 
over the world from Calcutta to Peru, that different nationalities 
possess heads of distinctive sizes and shapes. For instance, Ger- 
mans have very round heads, a peculiarity shared by our own royal 
family. The average English head is what hatters call a good 
shape,—that is, rather long. The Scotch, one ia not surprised to 


learn, are very long headed. Canadians are distinguished by ex- 
ceptionally large heads. South Americans by very small ones. 
Australians, again, have rather small heads. The subject is an 
interesting one and worth pursuing further if space allowed. The 


— Please tell me where to get ‘' The Quarterly Register of Cur- 
rent History.’ A. M. 
It is published by the Evening News Association, Detroit, Mich. 


— Where is the locality called the ‘* Roof of the World”’ ? 


J. McA, 
Pamir, a tableland in Central Asia has been called the ‘‘ Roof of 
the World.”’ Jd. M. E. 


— Is there any means of registering temperature below the 
point where mercury freezes ? Coup. 
Yes. Mercury becomes solid at—40°, but with a mixture of ether 
and liquid carbonic acid we can obtain —166°, and with bisulphide of 
carbon and liquid nitrous acid a temperature of —220°. Professor 
Pictel of Geneva, has recently registered about —330° with liquid 
sulphuric acid in combinations. Scientists have never succeeded 
in freezing pure spirit nor in obtaining a point of absolute cold, It 
is not thought possible to completely exhaust the heat from any ob- 
ject, but that point is caloulated to be about —460° Farenheit. 
Mary F, 
— Please give the list of Memorial Days of the C. L. S. C. 
M.S. G. 
Opening Day, October 1. 
Bryant Day, Nov. 3. 
Special Sunday, Nov., second Sunday. 
Milton Day, Dee. 9, 
College Day, Jan., last Thursday, 
Special Sunday, Feb., second Sunday. 
Longfellow Day, Feb. 27. 
Hawthorne Day, March 29, 
Whittier Day, April 15. 
Shakespeare Day, April 23. 
Addison Day, May 1. 
Special Sunday, May, second Sunday. 
Special Sunday, July, second Sunday. 
Inavguration Day, August, first Saturday after first Tuesday ; 
anniversary of C. L. C. at Chautauqua. 
St. Paul's Day, August, second Saturday after first Tueeday ; 
anniversary of dedication of St. Paul’s Grove at Chautauqua. 
Recognition Day, August, third Wednesday after first Tuesday. 
Ww. 


birthday in Prague prevented? What was 
the result ? 


ANSWEEBS. 


1. A bill providing for a new international monetary conference 
and for a supension meanwhile of silver purchases by the govern- 
ment, 

2. Abcut seven tons of silver bullion a day. 

8. By passing with only forty-two dissenting votes the Chinese 
Exclusion Bill. 

4. It abrogates the existing treaty between the United States 
and China, and prohibits absolutely the coming into the country of 
Chinese, except those who may come as diplomatic representatives 
or agents of the Chinese government. It even excludes those now 
here who may hereafter leave the country. 

5. It originated with a representative from California. 

6. The probable result would be the practical breaking off of the 
relations between the two countries, the recall of the Chinese Min- 
ister at Washington and the dismissal of our minister to China, the 
cessation of trade with China and the exclusion of all Americans 
from that country excepting those now there. 

7. (a) Western Kansas. (+) Mississippi; from an overflow of 
the Tombigbee River. 

8. Rhode Island. 

9. D. Russell Brown. 

10. It has offered the relatives of those Italians whose citizenship 
has been proved the sum of 100,000 francs as an indemnity. 

11. It will be expressly stated that the United States Govern- 
ment does not hold itself responsible for the failure of the New Or- 
leans authorities to protect the lives of Italian citizens, but that the 
payment of indemnity is merely an expression of ita good will and 
its desire to make reparation. 

12. A reéstablishment of friendly and diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and Italy. 

13. Venezuela. 

14, General Crespo, an intelligent negro, with some capacity 
both as a soldier and a statesman. 

15. Comenius was a remarkable educational reformer boro 4t 
Komna in Moravia, March 29, 1592. He wrote the first pictorial 
school book. 

16. It was forbidden by the authorities. The result of the pro 
hibition was the intense resentment of the people which showed 
itself in riots. 


Dr. Gro. A. WANCHOPE, University of Missouri, writes: ' 
using it with a class of 130, It stands in my judgment at the head « 
the list of Advanced Grammars. 

Send for circulars and testimonials. Samples, postpaid, $0 cents. 
This Grammar is also bound as the first part of MEIKLEJOHN’s ENGLISH LAN UAGE; ITS GRAMMAK, HISTORY, AND LITERATURE 


‘*T am 


in j 

| Complete by mail, $1.30. Subdivisions bound s 
| eparately. ENGLISH GRAMMAR, SO cents K RAMMAR, 50 cents; 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND HISTORY OF LANGUAGE, SO cemte: HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH oth, 30 cents; HISTOR’ 


| OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, limp cloth. 40 cents. 


Ma33. 


| £m use in over 70 colleges and such High Schools as these: Boston, Worcester, Salem, Lowell, Lynn, Fall River, Newton, Brookline. Phil 
y 8. il- 


| Rutland, Vt.; Providenee, R. I.; Meriden Willimantio, Bris 
R. 1.; tol, Conn.; Jersey City, N. ; Contral H. 
adelphia; Erie, Pa; Lexington, Ky ; Austin, Texas; Lincoln, Neb. St. Paul, halt Lode Minn. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., 


Publishers, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
hletd designations of books, as 4to, 8v0, 12mo, etc. give littl indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


A SrraicHt Roap To FOR BEGINNERS IN LATIN. 
By George W. Waite and George H. White. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 237 pp. 7x54. $1.25. 

The teacher of introductory Latin need have no lack of text- 
books for her own or for pupils’ use, and these can be procured of 
almost any quality. This recent addition to their number is one 
that every teacher will wish to examine, even where state uniform- 
ity may have made introduction impossible. Few recent books 
have been more replete with suggestiveness, and the exercises are 
such as will be a valuable addition to the stock in trade of every 
teacher. The attempt made is to fit the learner for Casar’s Gallic 
War, the inevitable first Latin text. The authors have selected 
Cwsar’s words and sentences almost exclusively, aud there need be 
Kittle doubt that the pupil with such an introduction will find his 
Cesar a very different task from the first book so many of us dug 
our way through. For the acquisition of a vocabulary, the student 
is given a thorough drill on each new word, usually running it 
through the case endings by the construction of slightly differing 
sentences. By the time he reaches the first paradigm (a list in 
which mensa has no place), he has seen the endings in use, but has 
not been required to construct his own paradigms. The inductive 
method, indeed, is used with great caution, the pupil receiving 
many of its benefits without the almost absolute discouragement, 
coupled with incompleteness of knowledge, which some have the 
hardihood to believe are inevitable with the pure application of 
that system. Perhaps the thing that will carry most delight to 
those whose faith in the old-fashioned methods has not yet been 
entirely ruined by the naturalistic school is the opening words of 
the text,—Sulla feminam laudat,—under which stands, not Sulla 
a, or the woman praises, but the English sentence, ‘‘ Sulla praises 
the woman.”’ Indeed, the whole work impresses one as a very 
sensible production. 

It is not a book with which the teacher can shirk, although if 
wisely used, it should enable him to accomplish far more satisfac- 
tory results, judged by the second year’s work, than usually come 
from present methods. There sre 216 exercises, divided between 
the English and the Latin sentences. Each pair of exercises is 
accompanied by grammar exercises, the paradigms being included 
in this work, although references are sometimes given to important 
portions of the ‘‘ A. and G.”’ or ‘‘ H.’’ text. Suggestions are also 
given, calling the attention of the pupil to things exemplified and 
reiterated in the exercises. There is no division into lessons, each 
teacher being left at liberty as to how much shall be included in a 
single assignment. Neither do the authors insist that the book 
shall be completed before Cassar is began, but suggest that the last 
fourth may be taken in connection with the study of the Latin text. 
To repeat, it seems like a very sensible work, and one likely to 
prove very serviceable to teachers of elementary Latin. 

Tue Lire oF Ferprinanp By F. H. H. 
Guillemard, M.A., M.D., Cantab. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
& Co. 350 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.25. 
lt is a curious circumstance that while so many biographies of 

persons who cannot lay claim to a tithe of the renown so justly 

accorded to Magellan are yearly published, no full and complete 
life of the great navigator has been written in English. Dr. Guille- 
mard, in gathering material for this volume, has examined many 
old Spanish and Portaguese documents relating to the subject and 
has given his authorities, with interesting quotations in foot notes. 

A brief introduction on the explorations carried on by the Porta- 

guese government in the fifteenth century is followed by several 

chapters on Magellan’s early services in India and Morocco. The 
bulk of the volume is devoted to bis great voyage of circumnaviga- 
tion wherein he perished. 

Magellan was a gentleman and aristocrat by birth, education, 
and life. He was a born leader of men from force of character and 
strength of will. Unlike many explorers, he bears a name of un- 
tarnished honor, and no single act of cruelty, greed, or self- 
aggrandizement has ever been charged against him. Columbus 
and Magellan are the only two competitors for supremacy in the 
discovery of America; but though public opinion has accorded that 
honor to the former, yet the claims of the latter as a far greater 
navigator, cosmographer, and explorer should not be forgotten. 
Dr. Guillemard’s book is extremely interesting. The material is 
admirably arranged, and the maps and illustcations are of the best. 
CHEMISTRY OF THE CARBON COMPOUNDS, OR ORGANIO 

CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Victor von Richter. Authorized trans- 

lation by Edgar F. Smith. With illustrations. 1040 pp., 8x5 

inches. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Sons & Co. 

The translation of Von Ricker’s (Breslau) Inorganic Chemistry 
by Professor Smith of the chemical department of the University 
of Pennsylvania has been a great boon to the many teachers of 
chemistry, to whom the German work was a locked volume. This 


work on the carbon compounds will 


venient form, Messrs. Blakiston have done a great service. 


& Bros. 280 pp. 74 x 5. 


roundings she represents. 


matic light which ill accords with the original portraiture. 


Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $1.00. 


well worth the reading. 


York: Harper & Bros. 308 pp., 74¢x5. Price, $1.50. 


and well-told novel, with a large number of good illustrations. 


atate archives. 


cost. 


grammar. 


c be found equally valuable; in 
fact it has been, as it is now, in use in many of the aieeciell schools. 
In issuing @ second edition the translator has followed the many 
changes made by Prof. Von Richter in his last edition. It is 
equally suitable for classroom use, or as a guide for advanced stu- 
dents, while by the use of different type those entering upon the 
vast field of the carbon compounds are spared the necessity of find- 
ing out what is only fitted for most advanced work. Of the great 
value of the work very little need be said. Prof. Von Richter 
has made his laboratory at Breslan one of the leading resorts for 
students in Germany, and no one who has studied the subject will 
need to be told of his work. In placing it within the reach of 
American students and instructors, at moderate cost and in con- 


Datty. By Maria Louise Poole. New York: Harper 


Dally is a half-savage little waif from the Carolina mountains, 
who is brought into the well-ordered New England home of the 
‘“* Widder ’Bijah Jacobs,’? whose time-honored rules and regula- 
tions she sadly sets at defiance, though quickly winning the affeo- 
tion of its simple hearted mistress. Dally herself as firat depicted 
is a sweet, strong character. Her adventures, her methods of 
revenge upon her arch-enemy, Mrs. Winslow,—‘‘ her that was a 
Jones,’’—with which the reader will be sure to sympathize, and her 
devotion to her wretched brother, are all told with the force of one 
who is thoroughly at home among the types of character and sur- 
The first part of the book is by far the 
best, the ending lacking the freshness and vigor of the opening 
chapters and presenting the heroine in a coventional and melodra- 


Stick. By Charlotte M. Yonge. New York: 


Miss Yonge’s stories have been read with profit and pleasure by 
thousands since the publication of her first success, The Heir of 
Redclyffe. The present story has less of the Church of England 
element in it than many of her works but is pervaded with the 


D. Blake. The majority of the pieces are rarely found in any form 
but that of high-priced sheet music, and are such as at once appeal 
to a cultivated musical taste. Published by F. Trifet, 408 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. Paper, 60 cents; boards, $1.00. 


“Tur Oxtanoma Watrz,” “Opp GRAND 


MARCH,’’ and an arrangement of Wesley’s beautiful and well- 
known hymn, ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of My Soul,’’ as a quartet with 
soprano, alto, and tenor solos, are among the new musical publica- 
tions of Isaac Dole, 234 West Michigan street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ogg may be ordered at 50 cents, 40 cents, and 10 cents, respect- 
ively. 

How To Become AN ENGINEER by George W. Plym- 
ton, Am. So. C. E. gives practical information concerning the 
necessary fitting for the profession of civil engineer, together with 
the opinions of eminent authorities and the courses of study in the 
technical schools. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. Price 50c. 


Criric’s TaBet, by Robert J. Fulton, 
A. M., and Thos. C. Trueblood, A. M., is a new device for use in 
literary societies, lyceums, and classes in English, elocution, and 
oratory. Published by Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
Price 60 cents. 


KANSAS CITY SCHOOL ELECTIONS. 

Few cities in the United States are free from the debasing infla- 
ences of politics and:-party strife upon the selection of school direo- 
tors. In many large cities, where school directors are nominated 
and elected by political parties, partisan and sectarian influences 
cause the selection of men who have an ‘‘ax to grind.” As a 
natural result of this condition, teachers obtain positions because of 
the political or sectarian aid of the constituency which placed the 
directors in office. Public service is thereby made inferior. Schools 


same quiet atmosphere of English home life which gives them all 
such acharm. The Stick is a poor clerk who falls heir to a noble- 
man’s titles and estates. The abduction of the little heir, a sin and 
its consequences, and an interesting thread of romance binding all 
together, are the main features. It is a thoroughly enjoyable novel 


A Man’s Conscrence. By Avery Macalpine. New 


Mr. Godfrey Alieyne of England, the future Lord Galbraith, is 
the man whose conscience brings him back the second time to a 
great wheat ranche of the new Northwest, where he has left the 
beautiful rustic Milly, who does not prove as conscientious as he. 
The story turns on the advantages of being ‘‘ off with the old love.”’ 
before being ‘‘ on with the new.’’ It is a thoroughly interesting 


Patriotic Americans, the world over, will be interested 
in the sumptuous new publication by D. Appleton & Co. of New 
York, entitled The History of the Centennial Celebration of the In- 
auguration of George Washington as the First President of the United 
States. This is a magnificent volume of 650 pages, profusely illus- 
trated with over 700 half-tones and artotypes. There are 160 re- 
productions of pictures of Washivgton’s inauguration and journey 
to New York, pictures of relics in the Loan Exhibition, and of the 
naval, military, and industrial perades of the great centennial cele- 
bration. The volume also contains extracts from unpublished dis- 
patches regarding Washington’s inauguration, now among foreign 
here are full accounts of the various receptions, 
balls, banquets, literary exercises, etc., connected with the celebra- 
tion, also a complete index of 100 pages. Only one thousand copies 
of this valuable work will be printed, each to be numbered. The 
price, $30 per copy, but covers the actual expense of its prepara- 
tion, as D. Appleton & Co, publish the book for the committee at 


D. C. Hearu & Co. issue in their “ Modern Language 
Series’? Hans Andersen’s Bilderbuch ohne Bilder, with English 
notes and a German-English vocabulary prepared by Dr. Wilhelm 
Bernhardt of the Washington High School (127 pp.; 35 cents). 
The notes contain a number of illustrations, making clearer allu- 
sions im the text. Dr. Bernhardt, who has already placed teachers 
of German very greatly in his debt, has used these fascinating im- 
aginative sketches of the great story teller with many of his classes, 
and their appearance now results from this experience. Being in- 
tended for younger pupils he has aimed to make this edition com- 
plete in itself, without forcing a reliance upon either dictionary or 


Tae publication of Harmonized Melodies, a collection 


of over four hundred favorites, makes such excuses as ‘‘I cannot 
sing the old songs”’ of no further avail. These melodies contaia 


suffer in not being conducted and taught by persons of proper 
mental worth and moral fiber. Innocent children, trusting parents, 
and law-abiding tax payers suffer. The idea of serving one’s sup- 
porters, not of serving public interests, becomes dominant with too 
many of the creations of party or sectarian power. 

Kansas City, Mo., a large, prosperous and enterprising city, oocu- 
pies a unique but proud position in the matter of school elections+ 
While the school directors must be selected by the people at the 
same time and place as other city officers, the school board has for 
many years been kept entirely free from party politics. It must 
not be supposed that this great metropolis of the New Weat does not 
have partisan politics. On the contrary, party strife is strong and 
bitter. Yet, a sentiment so strong in favor of good schools and un- 
trammeled public service in the department of public instruction has 
grown up that men of all parties and creeds say: ‘“‘ Hands off; 
keep the administration of the schools under the control of a board 
of education entirely beyond suspicion.’’ But one school ticket has 
been in the field for over sixteen years. It is considered a higher 
honor to be a member of the Board of Education and serve without 
pay than to be Mayor. 

This ‘‘ consummation devoutly to be wished’ is reached by the 
political parties themselves. Non-partisan resolution, favoring men 
who will hold this important public office as a sacred trust, is 
agreed upon and passed by the nominating conventions of both 
the Democratic and the Republican party. It is understood that 
there shall be an equal representation of the parties on the board 
of echool directors, three of each. and that no question shall be put 
as the political or religious affiliation of any employee to be selected 
by them. As an illustration of this plan, resolutions, passed by the 
nominating conventions of each party, will be quoted. On March 
18, the Republicans disposed of the matter, as a part of their plat- 
form, by unanimous vote, thus :— 

Resolved, That it is a cardinal principle of the Republican party 
of Kansas City that the public schools must be kept entirely free 
from all partisan or sectarian influences; and, in furtherance of 
this object, L. K. Thacher and Gardner Lathrop are hereby recom- 
mended to fill vacancies occurring in the Board of Education at the 
approaching election. together with such two persons as may be 
recommended by the Democratic convention.’’ 

The next day the Democratic nominating convention was held. 
By unanimous vote, the following piank in the platform was 
adopted :— 

Resolved, That the Democratic party of Kansas City will in the 
future, as it has in the past, maintain the integrity of the public 
school system and keep it entirely free from all political and sec- 
tarian influences; and, in carying out this object, this convention 
recommends that Crawford James and E. L. Martin be selected 
with Gardner Lathrop and L. K. Thacher to fill the vacancies oo- 


the latest of the new and the best of the old, the selection and 
arrangement being the work of the well-known composer, Charles 


curring in the School Board.’’ F. F.S. 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL of Methods, Language, Science, Music, Etc. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGICS. 
Dr. E, WHIrk, Ex Superiacenuent of Sehvwis, Ciacinuati, Ohio. 
METHODS IN ARITHMETIC. 
GEORGE I. Superiatendeut of Schovis, Newton, Mass. 
METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
CHARLES KING, Priacipal Dearduru , Boston, Mass. 
LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 
R. C. METUALF, Supervisor of Schvv.s, Bostvu, Mass. 
METHODS IN PRIMARY WORE. 
Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, Superv. Prim. schvols, Miaseapolis, Minn. 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
R. C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schuuis, Boston, Mass. 
HISTORY. 
W. F. Gorpy, Principal Grammar School, Hartford, Ct. 
KINDERGARTEN WORK AND METHODS. 
Miss CAROLINE i. HAVEN, Felix Adler’s Svhoul, New York City. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
Prof. AUSTIN U. APGAR, Normai Schoul, Trenton, N. J. 
BOTANY. 
Elementary aud Advanced Classes. 
Prof. AusTIN G. APGAR, Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 
BLEMENTARY NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Prof. H. R Kosseuu, Millevilie, Pa 
ZOOLOGY. 
Elementary and Advansed Classes. 
_Prof. Austin © APGAR, Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 


FACULT Y AND DEPARTMENTS. 


DRAWING. 
HEMAN P. SMITH. formerly “ead Drawing Teacher of Brooklyn. 
Prof. HENRY T. BAILEY, State Art Direetor of Massachusetts. 
Miss W. BERTHA HInTzZ, late of the Boston Normal School. 
Mr. N. L Berry, Supervisor of Drawing, Lynn, Mas3. 
Miss ELLA L. RICHARDSON, late Last. Conductor of State of N. Y. 
Several classes, not conflicting in time, each three weeks. 
GYMNASTICS. 
W. J. BALLARD, Superiuteadeat of Schools, Jamaica, L. I, 
METHODS IN PENMANSHIP. 
LyMAN D. Samira, Teacher of Peumanship, Hartford, Conn. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Dr. THomas Home, University of North Carolina. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
W. J. BALLARD, superinteudeut of Jamatea, L. I. 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
Prof. EDMUND F SAWYkk, Boston, Mass. 
PHYSICS. 
With Laboratory Wor< in Huome-Made 
Prof. H.R Milleville, Pa. 
READING AND ELOCUTION. 
L. Sourawick. O.M, Kmersou School of Oratory, Boston. 
SUPERVISORY WORE. 
Dr. E. E, WAITE. Superintenisnt ALDRICH, Supervisor METCALF, 
Miss ARNOLD, Dr Hume, Professors APpGAR and BAILEY, 
Supts. E A. Cook. WILEIAMS, and others. 


KB” Board, $4,00 to $ 5.00 per week. 
Ra” Large discounts given to clubs on tuitions and on 


combination of studies. 68-page circular, now ready. 


_ Sth Annual Session at Glens Falls, N. Y.——Three Weeks, beginning Tuesday, July 19. 


STATE MANAGERS. 


JOHN A. HARTIGAN, 1942 Carroll street, St. Paul, Minn.— 
All States west of the Mississippi. 

GEO. W. KENNEDY, Fair Haven, Vt.—State of Vermont. 

W. D. WEAVER, Marion, Ind.—State of Indiana. 

Prof. ED. P. SAMPSON, Principal Thornton Academy, Saco, Me.— 
State of Maine. 

WM. F. GORDY, Principal Grammar School, Hartford, Conn.— 
State of Connecticut. 

JAMES M. SAWIN, Principal Point St. Grammar School, Provi- 
dence, R. I.—State of Rhode Island. 

ISAAC COPP, Hillsborough Bridge, N. H.—State of N. Hampshire. 

CHAS. J. MAJORY, East Orange, N. J.—State of New Jersey. 

GEO. H. HASTINGS, Fitchburg, Mass.— Worcester County. 

Prof. HENRY R. RUSSELL, Millville, Pa.—State of Pennsylvania. 

JULIAS JONES, Box 205, Dover, Del.—State of Delaware. 

ADDIE R. TREAT, Roanoke, Va,.—State of Virginia. 

ADA. V. HARRIS, Muskegon, Mich.—State of Michigan. 

Prin. F. D. BOYNTON. Webster, Monroe County, N. Y.— 
Western New York. 

Supt. J. I. FOUST, Wilson, N. C.—State of North Carolina. 

Supt. T. J. SIMMONS, Dawson, Go.—State of Georgia. 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N. Y., 


OMAK. F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass., 
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PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCHE. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF THE KINDERGARTEN THE 
FOUNDATION FOR ART INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 
[Abstract of a paper read by Mrs. Mary Dara Hicks.) 


The third of the Prang Art Educational Conferences was held at 
Steinert Hall, Boston, on Saturday last. Mr. John S, Clark, who 
opened the meeting, called attention to the tendency to undervalue 
the importance of the kindergarten. Hespoke of the spirit of the age 
in which Froebel lived. He touched upon the connection of art with 
the kindergarten and quoted Froebel’s definition of art: ‘‘ The 
world of Art is the visible revelation and expression of the invisible 
spirit of man,’’ 

Mrs. Hicks opened her remarks with a sketch of Froebel’s life. 
She said: Froebel, left motherless, grew to boyhood amid repellant 
surroundings. Until he was ten his life was dwarfed and twisted 
by unsympathetic environment. Then his uncle adopted him and 
a new life opened. These experiences afforded the basis of the de- 
velopment of his Jater days. 

When twenty-three years of age he became a teacher, but soon 
felt the need of special training and repaired to Yverdun to study 
under Pestalozzi. He found himself turning toward the children 
more and more and realiz:d that the important time for education 
is the earliest childhood. In 1840 he decided to call his work the 


1 
nd the expression of himself, the making of the internal external, 
the foundation of his brightest ideals, is art. Mrs. Hicks om by 
enunciating concisely the principles of the kindergarten as fo aos ¢ 
1. The great principle of creative self-activity which very Cc) 
child to observe, and thus to make the external internal, and then 
to express from within and not from without. 2. The use of — 
forms as leading to the ideal. 3. doing; an i 
expressing. 4. The law of opposites and their mediation. ; 
A Rdnlen of the paper was participated in by Mrs. Hopkins, 
Mr. Clapp, and others. : 
The ua conference will be held on April 23, } 
on April 16,—when Mr. Walter S. Perry of Pratt Institute, 
lyn, will lecture on ‘‘ Art in Mannal Training. 


—there will be none 
Brook- 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA. 
The public schools of Birmingham celebrated Feb. 22 as Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Arbor Day, and Author’s Day. Trees provided 
by the city were planted, each grade dedicating a tree to some 
author or distinguished person. L[uteresting programs were pre- 
pared by all the schools, consisting of music, essays, fire-drills, his- 
torical talks, ete. The young children of the Henley School gave 
a bright exercise on the value and uses of trees. 


COLORADO. 
Professor Adams, principal of the Grant School, South Denver, 


kindergarten. He based his work upon great principles. He be- 
lieved that the laws of the universe are one and that all life, mate- 
rial or spiritual, conformed to these laws. 

These are the three great principles of Froebel: The develop- 
ment of man through his body, mind, and spirit, to a knowledge of 
his relation to man, to nature, and to God. This development can 
be reached only according to the laws of the growth of the universe 
through self-activity. 

Self-activity must firet make the external internal and then the 
internal external. Self-activity is creation. Self-activity results in 
evolution. 

Froebel strove for development of the spirit as well as of the 
body. He watched children at their play and sought to learn from 
them the means of aiding this. He became convinced that they 
must be reached through pleasing elements. Beauty must be pre- 
sented to the little ones. He asks: ‘‘ Do you know how you can 
awaken the divine spark in your child?’’ Let him behold the 
beautifal in form and color, in tone and gesture whenever the spirit- 
ual element in him threatens to sink away in the satisfaction of 
bodily wants or desires threaten to draw him into the animal sphere. 
He must be knit to what is pleasant and that in his own actioff; 
the sense of the ideal dwells in every child’s sou!. Opportunity for 
expressing these ideals must be furnished, and man’s expression of 
his ideal is art. 

The right forms for awakening the higher senses of the child 
must be found. Froebel seeks objacts in which the universal prop- 
erties of form, color, siz», weight, movement, etc., are to be per- 
ceived one by one and are strikingly shown. 

Froebel adds: ‘* For this purpose I have not only forms for the 
child’s eyes, which are to make him acquainted with the outward 
world that surrounds him, I have symbols which unlock his soul for 
the thought or spirit which is innate in everything, that has come 
out of God’s creative mind.’’ He chose for the firat gift the sphere, 
the cube and cylinder. The teacher must bear in mind that these 
forms are merely types; they are to be developed aa symbols. 

Froebel speaks strong words for drawing as a means of expression. 
He claims that this develops the whole child in the broadest way. 
In his kindergarten Wesen he speaks of this most forcibly and 
places the drawing of curved lines firat. He dwells specially on 
freedom in everything. He dwells upon the evolution of a child’s 
drawing. 

Mrs, Hicks quoted freely from the kindergarten Wesen at this point 
and was able to illustrate Froebel’s, meaning by drawings chosen 
from the work of children in the Boston kindergartens. It was made 
clearly evident feom these that children grasp essentia's. It was 
interesting to compare their drawings with some hieroglyphics 
of Egyptian art. 

Oae of Froebel’s strong principles is what is called the law of 
opposites, and this introduces mediation and harmony. Harmony 
is a fundamental principle of art. It is to the principles of the 
kindergarten, than, that we must look for the foundation of art 


professional men. 


and Miss Davies, one of his teachers, have instituted a series of 
Friday afternoon lectures or talks, given by competent basiness or 
Those already given have dealt with the manu- 
facture of cotton, and the anatomy and physiology of the eve. — 

The suggestion has been made that the Haish Manual Training 
School, now connected with the Denver University, be separated 
from that institution and be placed under control of the public 
school board. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The three-hundredth anniversary of the birth of J ohn Amos 
Comenius, the great Moravian reformer, was made the occasion of 
an educational revival in Santa Barbara, which will undoubtedly 
result in an increased interest in the public schools, whose efficiency 
has already been much enhanced siace Sapt. Geo. E. Knepper took 
them in charge. The following program was carried out: Friday 
evening, March 25—Lectare, ‘* A Hurried Glance at Mother Earth, 
by Prof. John Dickinson. Saturday afternoon—Roll Call, Qaota- 
tions from Comenius; ‘‘ Science and Religion,’’ by Rev. Philip S. 
Thacher; ‘Sketch of the Life of Comeninus,’’ by Laura A. 
Varner; ‘‘ Comenius, His Times and Oars,” by Prof. John Dick- 
ingon. Oa Sunday morning addresses were made in the churches 
as followa: What Secular Education Owes to Christian Culture,” 
by Rev. A. H. Carrier; *‘ The Personal Factor in Edacation,’’ by 
Rav. C. T. Weitzel; ‘A Little Child Shall Lead Tham,”’ by Rev. 
Philip S. Thacher; ‘‘ Education,’’ by Dr. W. S. Matthew; ‘‘ Ed- 
ucation, Secular, Denominational, or Biblical,’’ by Rev. Alexander 
Grant; ‘* What We Need,’’ by Rev. S. P. Johnston ; ‘' Christianity 
in the School,’ by Rev. C. C. Edington ; ‘* Christianity and Popu- 
lar Education,’ by Mrs. E. J. Scadder. On Monday morning there 
was a Comenius celebration by the pupils in all the schools of 
the city. 


ILLINOIS. 


The eighth annual convention of the Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association opened at Decatur, March 18, with 600 teachers in 
attendance. The address of welcome was delivered by Col. J. M. 
Clokey, and was responded to by President Nenninger. Professor 
Harvey pointed out the waste of time in public schools. To avoid 
this schools should be conducted on strictly business principles. W. 
W. Helme of Springfield discussed “ Education Our Pablic Schools 
Should Give a Papil.”” H.W. Fianegin discussed ‘‘ Education the 
High School Should Give.”’ R. L. Barton of Champaign discussed 
‘* Education the G:ammar School Shou'd Give,’’ and expressed the 
belief that sciences, algebra, and plain geometry should have a place 
in that grade. Miss Lucie Ritecher of Beardstown discussed “Primary 
Education.”” State Superintendent Reab said that the success of 
German schools was due to trained teachers, and Prof. Harker of 
Jasksonville said that no high school graduate should be recogniz:d 


| Jenkins of Monmouth spoke about the educational exhibit at the 


world’s fair. At night Dr. Gunsaulas of Chicago addressed the 
teachers. 


INDIANA. 

The state examinations for graduation from the country schools 
are now being held in the various townships of the state. Those 
who are successful are granted diplomas, which admit them to the 
commissioned high schools without further examination. Reports 
indicate that the number attempting the examination is very larce, 
” President Coulter recently read two papers before the faculty and 
students of Earlham College. The subjects were, The Pay sical 
Basis of Life ’’ aud ‘* Higher Education as a Moral Forco.”’ 

Prof. Caroline D. Rowley is the latest addition to the faculty of 
the De Pauw Music School. ; 

Prof. V. F. Marsters of Iadiana University, assisted by Prof. J, 
F. Kemp of Columbia College, has just published a work on ‘ Trap 
Dikes in the Lake Champlain Valley and the Neighboring Aq. 
irondacks.”’ 


KANSAS. 

A county teachers’ meeting was held in Kansas City on March 
19, which was the last for the year. The program was aa follows: 
“Panishments, How R:daced to a Minimum,”’ by Mr. G. F. Atkin- 
son; ‘* Higher Branches in the Common Schoole,’’ by G. E. Pring; 
Diacritical Marking,’’ by Mr. W. S. West; Current Events,” 
by Miss Lizzie Davis. ‘‘ Needed Changes in our School Laws” 
was discussed by Messrs. Pearson, Randell, Howard, Atkinson, 
Coleman. The last paper was read by Principal C. H. Nowlin of 
Long School. The subject was ‘‘The Tendency of Teachers to 
Neglect Mental Training in their Aritimetic Classes,’’ 


MISSOURI, 

Springfield is to have a $650,000 high school building thie year,— 

The enrollment in the Kansas City High School is about 1,()\)(), 
a larger per cent. of the population than can be found in any other 
high achool in a city of like size. 

The prospects are that there will be a large attendances from 
Missouri at the N. E. A. this year. 

Immediately following the State Teachers’ Association, Jane 24 
to Jaly 5, the second session of the State Training School will be 
held in the State Normal School Building at Warrensburg for the 
purpose of licensing condactors and instructors. A very large 
attendance is expected. 

A bill has passed the legislature to rebuild the State University, 
with all the modern university conveniences, at Columbia. This 
makes the Columbia people happy, and gives satisfaction generally 
throughout the state. 

MICHIGAN. 

The estimates of the Detroit Board of Education for new build- 
ings have been considered excessive by the committee of the com- 
mon council, and have been cut down $94,500. The appropriation 
of $200,000 for the building of three new high schools in the north- 
ern, eastern, and western parts of the city was urged as a necessity. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

The board of reading circle managers for the state met at Sionx 
Falls, March 10, to arrange for the next year’s course. Supt. A. 
G. Crass of Plankinton, presented a plan for a Pupils’ Reading 
Circle and a full course of eight years was adopted. Arranze- 
ments were also made by which school libraries could ba established 
more easily. H. L. Bras of Mitchell, was elected secretary of the 
Papils’ Reading Circle and arrangements are being made for push- 
ing the work. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The state committee on the educational exhibit at the World's 
Fair, consisting of State Superintendent Morgan, Superintendents 
Anderson of Wheeling and Strauss of Parkersburg, met in Wheel- 
ing, March 24 and 25, and outlined their work. It was decided 
that all the educational and reformatory interests of the etate shall 
be represented, including ungraded, graded, and high schools, 
normal and kindergarten work, all private institutions to be in- 
cluded; also all grades of work in the State University. A com- 
petent man will soon be selected to take charge of tho collection 
and arrangement of the exhibit. 

The State Teachers’ Association will hold its next meeting in 
Grafton, Jaly 5-7 inclusive. It has been decided instead of a gen- 


as a teacher without a special training of three years, and that no 


education. Man stands as the mediation between God and nature, 


teacher should be less than twenty years old. Superintendent 


eral program, to have one arranged in sections for primary, secon- 
dary, collegiate, and normal work. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, The Rhine, 
Paris. and London 


2. 


SO days, 


England and Scotland. 

Homes of Famous Writers. 

Magnificert Coaching. 
Unequaled arrang: ments. Best 
references. Eighth season. 


6 weeks: 
$290. 


Limited parties, 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail 
BT. Hazeitine, Pa 


well 


arren, 


“AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


No dates erased here. 


They are fresh, definite, and from 
known men (employers ). 


M188 MARIETTA MELVIN, Lowell, Mass, 
THOUSANDS the art of designing by home study 
from the GEOMETRI@RAPH book 


» rte a nickel plated combination 
rawing inatruinent with each book, sent t 
25 centa portal note, b 


by 
W. B. GRIFFITHS, 851 Broadway, New York. 


of boys and girls have acquired | 


ing gives to primar 

The Kindergarten Magazine 
cal helps: ‘ Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A. 
Griswold, Cook Co. Normal; “ Color and Form,” 
Josephine C. Locke ; ‘‘ Science Lessons,” Edw. 
G. Howe ; and other articles by the best writers, 
adapting kindergarten methods to primary work. 
One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, jocts. KINDER- 
GARTEN PuB. Co,, 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


NEW ENGLAN 


must be able to 
$500. Apply to 


KERGISES for ARBOR DAY 


Notes, Hints, and Suggestions. 


A complete Manual of 64 pages. 
D PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Bos ton. 


Lady teachers for positions in industrial schools, 
for Primary and Intermediate work. 


WITH 


By ANNIB I. WILLIS. 


D5 cls. 


WANTED, 


Candidates 
g and play the organ. Salary, 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


sin 


SEA-SHORE NORMAL INSTITUTE, 


Martha’s Vineyard (West Chop ), 


July I8th, 1892, 


Continuing Four Weeks. 


Studies may be continued by correspondence 


__ Languages (Ancient and Modern), Natural Sciences, Histor 
Sloyd, Physical Culture, Cooking School, Music School, Drawi 


Stenography, Kindergarten, 
full particulars, to 


R. H. HOLBROOK, Masager, LEBANON, OHIO. 


Modern Methods in every branch. S 


all the year. 


y Science, Art, Literature, 
og, Elocution, Journalism, 
end for circulars, with 


L. BH. Jones, Supt. of Schools, Indianapolis, 
Jnd.: In my dealings with the Teachers Co- 
Operative Association I have found the manage- 


ment all that could be desired. Mr. Brewer is 
particularly careful in making recommendations. 
The teachers whom I have received from him 
have been uniformly successful. (Afarch 7, 1892.) 


T. C. Clendenen, Sut. Cairo Public Schools, 
Cairo, (il.: 1 can say, in a word, that your Asso- 
ciation is characterized by absolute business fair. 


ness. An intimacy of some ten years with your 
methods convinces me that you do all you prom- 
ise ag a teacher’s employment bureau, and at the 
same time are careful not to foist cranks upon 
School Boards and Superintendents who apply 
to you for workers. The Board of Education, ia 
Cairo, have been excellently served by you in se- 
curing teachers. (March 12, 1892.) 


Benj. T. Hathaway, Acting Supt. of Schools, 
Anoka, Minn.: Mrs. L. M. Downs, whom you 
recommended to us as the teacher we needed to 


fill the vacancy in our schools, has already com- 
pleted her first week’s work with us, and she now 
appears to be the very teacher we most need. We 
pay her $55 per month. Miss H. Mae Griffith, 
formerly at Marshall, in this State, was recom. 
mended to us by your agency, In regard to her 
would say that she is proving to be a most excel- 
lent teacher, and we wish that our entire corps of 
teachers were all,each and individally, as capable 
and energetic as she is. (Fed. 19, 1892.) 


Olive Adele Evers, Prin. of Stanley Hall, 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 1 like your methods of plac- 
ing your candidates before your people employ- 
ing through you. Some other bureaus could learn 
valuable lessons from your method. (Lec. 26,91.) 


James Davison, Pres. Board of [ducation, 
Elmwood Iil.: Miss Edna Bright and Mr. 5. B. 
Allison, whom you recommended to us, are both 
giving g» eral satisfaction. (Dec. 16, 1892.) 


Buel T. Davis, Supt. Schools, Winona, Minn 
It gives me great pleasure to eommend very 
warmly the work of your Teachers Association. 
I speak from several years of practical acquaint 
ance with your work. (AZarch 8, 1802.) 


A. J. Smith, Supt. Schools, Sedalia, Vo. I 
have frequently found it necessary to ask the 
assistance of the Teachers’ Co-operative Assoc! 
ation in securing teachers where special qua)" 
cations or successful experience was incispcn" 
sable, and in every instance the teacher sent J 
the Association through a period of eight or "'"* 
years has been entirely acceptable, and his oF 1°! 
work quite satisfactory. Now when I am in! 
of a teacher I simply notify Mr. Brewer of ‘" 
conditions, and ask him to send me a teaci®’ 
He has always shown excellent judgme'! 
March 3, 1892. 

Harvey Harris, Pres. Board of Liucc’” 
Bismarck, N. D.: The teachers you have — 
us have always been as represented, and we ¥"' 
probably have need of your services again. (/¢ 


29, 1892 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70--72 Dearborn St., Chicage 
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NEW ENGLAND, 
MAINE. 


Many schools complain that under the new Free 
Text book Law the annual appropriations of 
the towns are not sufficient to furnish enough 
books. 

Miss Annie Ervine of Bristol and recently a 
teacher in the Brewer city schools has been elected 
supervisor of Bristol. 

George E. Linscott of East Jefferson, recently 
closed the year’s grammar school term st New 
Harbor, with credit. 

Rev. Mr. Whitman, formerly pastor in Univer- 
salist church Angusta, has been offered the presi- 
dency of Westbrook Seminary. 

The college foundry of the Maine State Agricul- 
tural College, Orono, has been completed and 
lessons in molding and casting begun in that 
department. 

In a certain district $295.97 were expended, 
the teacher got $133.40 and the agent the balance 
for wood, repairs, boarding the teacher, etc. 

The substitution of history in some schools, by 
supervisors, as a reading book, does not work well. 

One third of the teachers in the Bath schools 
receive less than $200 per year. 


VERMONT. 


Prin. J. C. Simpson, for three years the efficient 
superintendent of schools at Bellows Falls, has 
just been elected to the office of superintendent of 
schools in Portsmouth, N. H., and has entered 
upon his new duties. 

Miss Abbie L. Baldwin, for the past three years 
a teacher inthe high school at Middletown Springs, 
has become teacher of history in Vermont Academy. 

The new library building at Vermont Academy 
is now being pushed to completion. It will be one 
of the most unique and striking of the buildings, 
and admirably suited to its purpose. 

The recent experience with scarlet fever at Sax- 
ton’s River, necessitating the closing of Vermont 
Academy for about two weeks, leads to another 
advance step. Fands have already been subscribed, 
and work will soon be begun on a new hospital 
building, or ‘*‘ Home,’ of ample size ani complete 
equipment, which will prove a great convenience 
in ordinary cases of sickness, and in contagious 
diseases will make it possible to isolate the disease 
promptly and prevent its spread. Prin. J. A. 
Williams of the Academy was among those who 
were sick. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

The committee on public education of the Mas- 
sachusetts commission of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, has appointed Superintendent Meleney 
of Somerville chairman of the committee on the 
Massachusetts kindergarten exhibit. Mr. Meleney 
has also been put in charge of the drawing exhibit, 
the scheme for which is to be prepared by a com- 
mittee consisting of Henry T. Bailey, state agent 
of drawing ; Henry Hitchins, director for drawing 
for Boston; Miss Augusta L. Balch, director of 
drawing for Somerville; Miss L. E. Fay, director 
of drawing for Springfield; and George E. Morris, 
director of drawing for Waltham. 

The Amesbury school report shows 27 school. 
and an appropriation of $17,000 for their support 
Owing to the great diversity of methods in teach- 
ing aud supervision, a uniform course of study 
and examinations has been impossible. The ap- 
pointment of a superintendent who will bring all 
the schools under a system whereby each echolar 
in the same grade in every school shall be study- 


Teacher—“ What is Emphasis ? ” 

Pupil—‘* Stress of voice on a word or passage 
t» which one wishes to call special attention.’’ 

Teacher—‘* Correct. On what words do the 
Teachers’ Ccéperative Association of Chicago 
place special emphasis ?’’ 

Pupil—** Piaces filled ; actual work done.” 

Teacher—‘‘ Where do their imitators place the 
emphasis ?’’ 

Pupil—‘'On the word ‘calls,’ ‘large facili- 
ties,’ ete.’ 

Teacher—‘* Why do not they too place emphasis 
on ‘ places filled’ and ‘ actual work done’ ?”’ 

Pupil—“ They can’t, because these words do 
not occur in their writings. They do not wish to 
call especial attention’ in that direction.” 

Teacher—‘‘ Well, my boy, where is the Teach- 
ers’ Codperative Association located ? ’’ 

Pupil—‘‘In the heart of the great West, the 
city of Chicago, at 70 Dearborn Street. No one 
can forget the number, for in the Bible it signifies 
‘fulness,’ ‘completeness,’ ‘ perfection.’ It is a 
number of ‘ good fortune’ and ‘ good luek.’ ”’ 

Teacher—** It is then well suited to this Associ- 
ation, as it has certainly been ‘good fortune’ to 
hundreds of deserving teachers who have found 
excellent positions through this agency.”’ 


Dr. Atice B. STocKHAM, of Chicago, IIL, 
the author cf Tckology, is just completing her tour 
around the world. She is expected to sail from 
Yokohama, Japan, for San Francisco on the 4th 
of May. Her book, published by herself, although 
belonging rather to hygiene than literature, is one 
of the most remarkable successes among western 
publishing ventures, it having already reached a 
circulation of about 200,000 copies. Tokology ia 
now published in English, Swedieh, German and 
Russian, and will soon be translated into Chinese 
and Japanese. Ere long, womankind the world 
ever, will enjoy the rational teachings of Tokology 
snd the physical freedom its philosophy bestows. 


ing the same thing at the same time, and when 
they pass from one grade to another be on a per- 
centage earned in the same studies, to the end 
that on entering the high school each one shall be 
eqaally fitted to do so, is a matter of great im- 
portance to the schools, 

The superintendent of the Woburn schools re- 
ports 2,561 pupils in the day and 112 in the even- 
ing schools. Four-fifths of the present force of 
teachers graduated from the schools. The town 
is commended for its uniform and consistent liber- 
ality in appropriations. The compulsory educa- 
tion enactments are now thoroughly enforced. 
‘ stand ready to compare them- 

ves with any community of equal si i 
ty qual size without 
_ The school committee of Westfield ask for an 
increase of $2,700 over last year’s estimates for 
schools. Ata recent meeting they recommended 
that the salaries of all teachers below the high 
school should be raised, and that those of teach- 
ers of ungraded schools outside the town should be 
made equal to those of teachers in the center. 
Another important change proposed is to increase 
the school year to forty weeks in the lower schools. 

The annual report of the Newburyport school 
board shows the schools in the city in good con- 
dition though much hampered for proper accommo- 
dations ; a new schoolhouse being a pressing 
necessity. It states that in the opinion of the 
board, ‘“‘the public schools are not the proper 
places to teach special trades, or to add to the 
already too large class who hope to gain a liv- 
ing by becoming clerks or bookkeepers. If a plan 
is devised by which all the children of every grade 
could devote a part of their time to manual em- 
ployment, such as would develop and cultivate 
their skill of hand and eye, and lay the founda- 
tion for future skill in any calling, it would 
be the daty of those having our schools in charge 
to adopt it if within their power.’’ 

The superintendent of the Winchester schools 
advocates teaching shorthand and typewriting in 
connection with penmanship. He is convinced 
that as the child begins to write on entering the 
school, by daily practice, at the end of the sixth 
year he ought to be comewhat of an expert, and 
the time given to drill in penmanship in the seventh, 
eighth, and niuth grades, would most profitably be 
spent in learning shorthand and the use of the 
typewriter. To make shorthand and typewriting 
@ part of the pupil’s education, especially if he 
goes to the high school and college, would be 
somewhat analogous to the introduction of steam 
in navigation. The vast amount of writing re- 
quired of students, taking notes on special investi- 
gations, from dictation, lectures, and their own 
compositions, absolutely requires the aid of these 
labor-saving arts, aside from the fact that all busi 
ness methods are rapidly making the same de- 
mands. Two typewriting machines in the gram- 
mar school and two in the high, with the teaching 
of shorthand, would be invaluable aids to the work 
of the schools, savirg much time and labor to both 
teacher and pupil. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

The Barnard Club of Providence held its last 
meeting on April 9, at which W. H. Buckham, 
D.D., LL.D., president of the University of Ver- 
mont, delivered an address, and H. S. Tarbell, 
superintendent of Providence schools, presented 
the report. 

CONNECTICUT. 

In the recently issued catalogue of the Yale 

Divinity School, the name of Samuel S. Curry, 


FOR DYSPEPSIA 
Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE 

Dr. J. J. MCWILLIAMS, Denison, Ia., says: 
‘*T have used it largely in nervousness and dys- 
pepsia, and I consider that it stands unrivaled as 
a remedy in cases of this kind. I have also used 
it in cases of sleeplessness, with very gratifying 
results.’’ 


Scrofula is, in the main, a 
disease of early life. Home 
knowledge is all astray about 
it. You cannot tell whether 
your child has it or not; your 
doctor will know. 

We do not prescribe. We 
are chemists. We make the 
remedy, Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil. Your doctor 
must tell you when to use it. 

A book on CAREFUL LIVING 
tells what scrofula is. Shall 


we send it? Free. 

Scorr & Bownr, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 
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D.D., Ph.D., appears as instructor of elocution. 
Professor Carry is now instructor of elocution at 
Harvard. The name of Prof. Arthur M. Fair- 
banks of Dartmouth College appears as director 
of the newly instituted course in social ethics. 

Miss Gertrude Scott will teach at Gardiner’s 
Lake during the summer term. 

Miss Josie Gallup is teaching at Vernon. 

The Central School, Lebanon, is in charge of 
Miss Helen Privdle. 

Mrs. Grace G. Peckham is doing most successfal 
work in the Yantic School. 

Misses Emma Clark and Alice J. Carpenter are 
teaching in Eastford. 
The Eleventh District School, Preston, is suc- 
cessfully managed by Miss Hannah B. Witter. 
The Rev. James Stoddard has been chosen prin- 
cipal of the Epis:opal Academy at Cheshire. 
At the last meeting of the Norwich Board of 
Trade Rev. J. D. Herr of the committee on edu- 
cation presented a report in regard to the unifica- 
tion of the school districts of the city. It stated 
that the educational advantages of this place 
should be enlarged and the common schools should 
be a unit, At present there are four districts 
under the supervision of 31 individuals. If con- 
solidated there would be the same text-books, same 
system of instruction, and economy in manage- 
ment. Nine men would do the work that 31 do 
now as regards supervision, and taxation would be 
equalized. There would be a better development 
of teachers and they would have better instruction 
in the line of lectures, etc. 

Miss Nellie Anthony teaches in Willimantic. 


HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for any 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by taking 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY& Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly hon 
orable in all business transac'ions, and financially 
able to carry out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN, & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug 

gists, Toledo, O 

Hall’s Catarrh is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
Testimonials sent free. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Sold by all druggists. 


Cut out these Blanks and giwe them to your Friends 
to be signed. 


OUR “TRIAL 


TRIP” OFFER. 


For the inclosed 25 cents please send me for two months, postpaid, the 


Journal of 
Name 


Address 


Education. 


N. B.—If at the end of the two months you decide to become a 
permanent subscriber, the above amount will be deducted from the 
regular subscription price: i. e., the Journal will be sent you one 


year for $2.25; or six months for 
year; or $1.25 for six months). 


$1.00. (Regular rates, $2.50 per 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Any subscriber of the Journat or Epucartion who will send us only four ( 4) of 
the above blanks, filled out by friends at 25 comnts each, will receive by mail from us 
one of our Schoolroom Portraits of Columbus, Size of Portrait 20 x 24 


inches, ; printed on heavy paper, suitable for framing ; price, $1.00. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

April 29-30: Northern Illinois Assoc.; Ottawa. 

May 6: Worcester Co. (Mass. ) Assoc. ; Worcester. 

June 21-24: Missouri State Association; Pertle 
Springs. 

June 28-30: Kentucky State Assoc.; Paducah. 

June 28-30: Alabama Educational Association ; 
Birmingham. 

July 5-7: West Virginia Association. 

July 5-7: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Beaver Falls. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruction ; 
Narragansett Pier, R. I. 

July 6-9: Southern Educational Assoc. ; Atlanta. 

July 12-15, 1892: National Assoc. ; Saratoga. 

July 13-15: Ohio State Assoc. ; Cleveland. 

Dec. 27-30: Iowa State Assoc.; Cedar Rapids. 


Facts are stubborn things. These are 
facts: The Teachers’ Codperative Associa- 
tion of Chicago fills more places than any 
four agencies combined. They fill posi- 
tions in every state in the Union. They 
fill the best places in the teachers’ profes- 
sion. Their agents are the wide-awake, 
energetic men in the communities in which 
they live. If you want a good position, 
your chances of securing it are multiplied 
ten-fold by joining this Association. Send 
to Mr. Brewer, 70 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., for their blanks. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AT PORT- 
LAND. 

All who desire tc attend the General Presby- 
terian Assembly at Portland, Oregon, in May, 
should make due arrangements to save over twenty- 
four hours in time by taking the Original Overland 
Route, the Union Pacific. Fast time, unequaled 
service, Pullman Sleepers and Diners from Chi- 
cago, Omaha, or Kansas City, and the grandest 
scenery on this continent. 

E. L. Lomax, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Agents Wanted. 


5000 TEACHERS WANTED as Agents for 


DARKNESS «° DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE 
A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 

Rescue work ‘‘ Jn His Name’ in the great under-world of New 

York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, Introduc 


By fev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 28th thousand. 
250 remarkable illustrations from flash pent of real 
fe. 5,000 more Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. 
200 a month. 0-7 Experience and capital not necessary, for We 
ach Alland Give Credit. Distance no hindrance for we give Extra 

, and Pay Freights. Outfit Free. Write for Circulars to 

A. WORTHINGTON & O0., Hartford, Conn. 


Agents! Meet the demands of the hour, and sell 


SPURGEON’S 


Life and Works, 


Including Memorial Ser- 
vices of the 


Greatest Preacher. 


By Rev. R. B. Cook, D.D. 
Over 500 pages, illustrated, 
SS $1.50, Agents’ outfit sent, 
SS and territory assigned on 

SNS receipt of 25 cents. Now 
ready. E. B. TREAT, Publisher, NeW 


We will and liberal Commission to 

rAZ $900 Salary Men and Women, TEACH- 
ERS and Clergymen,to sellourNEW, POPULAR 
STANDARD WORK, 


MARVELS OF THE NEW WEST. 


No finer book published. Over 350 choice engravings. 
10,400 copies sold in one week. Endorsed by the 
reatest menofthecountry Thisis no humbug offer. 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR PARTICULARS IN 
KEGARD TO SALARY. 
The Henry Bill Publishing Co., Norwich, Conn. 


on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medic ines. 
Sample free. Ferritory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 Bway. N- 


ASENTS PER CENT and win $748.CASH Prises 


FOR SALE. 


A variety of valuable SCHOOL FURNITURE, con- 
sisting of some 80 school desks, with chairs and a 
teacher’s desk; settees, book cases, a fine, large 
mounted globe and tellurian, modern mons, cabinet 
of minerals and shells in cases, philosophical 
apparatus, pianos, including one parlor grand; 
parlor, chamber, and dining room furniture, carpets, 
ete., ete., etc. All said articles are in exce lent 
condition, having been used in a first class ladies 
city boarding school, and will be sold as a whole 
or in part, to suit the purchaser, on the reason- 


able terms. Apply to 
PP ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Eduation. 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next September, in a first-class Academy in the 
State of Rew York, a lady teacher, qualified to teach 
Drawing (Prang Late, Creek, Higher 
. Salary. $450, ply at once, to 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
2 Somerset St., Boston. 


Wren WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Journal. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXV.—No. 15. 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Publisher. Prica. 
‘ A. D. F. Randolph, New York $1 
Odes and Epodes of Horace Hague » PB. Pu ons, 76 
Handbook English Dictionary - Ehrich 5 
M.A.T. Fleming H. Reyell Co, 40 
Pathway to Easter - - - orter 
Problems in Greek History - - - - Mahaffy Macmillan & Co, New York ‘3 
The Canon of the Old Testament - Ryle 
Guide to Elettric Lighting - - Bottome 
The Three Fates - - Crawford H 
American Architecture - - - - - Schuyler arper ros, ba 
’s Image in Man - 
Writers. Vol. VIII. - - - Cassell & Co, New York 1 
Chas. L. Webster & Co. N Y 75 
Comedies of Carlo Goldoni - - - - Zimmer A.C. McClurg & Co, Chicago 75 


By E.C. Sted- 


“The Library of American Literature 


It will pay you to find out by writing toC. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. | 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE desire to call attention to the advertisement 
of Joseph Zentmayer, on the second page of the 
JOURNAL. He is the famous manufacturer of 
Microscopes, Microscopic Apparatus, and Optical 
Instruments, at No. 209 South Eleventh Street, 
Philadelphia. His new illustrated price-list gives 
teachers and students just the information they 
need. Send for it. It furnishes the means of be- 
coming acquainted with the various forms of micro- 
scopes, accessories, and other optical instruments. 
It is a valuable guide of reference in the selection 
of instruments. Having been engaged for over 
forty-six years in the manufacture of astronomical 
instruments, microscopes, etc., he is competent to 
offer the public the most improved and perfect in- 
struments known in construction as well as work- 
manship. In the more than forty years that he 
has been established in Philadelphia, all the instru- 
ments he has sold have received his personal atten- 
tion, thus securing a uniform quality of work 
which could not otherwise be obtained. 

PARTICULAR attention is called to Miss Mel- 
vin’s European Tours advertised in our columns. 
Miss Melvin’s reputation asa teacher is well-known 
throughout New England. Not in vain has she 
traveled extensively in Europe and in the Kast, as 
her familiarity with the languages and all the de- 
tails of foreign travel has enabled her to achieve 
great success in organizing and managing parties 
for European excursions. Her tour of eighty days 
through Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, the 
Rhine, Paris, and London, is an education, as well 
as ascending grade of interest and enjoyment from 
beginning to end. No more delightful and inex- 
pensive way of spending six weeks could be devised 
than that annourgced in the tour for England and 
Scotland,—coaching through the English and Scot- 
tish lakes, visits to the homes of famous writers, 
to Cathedral towns, Cambridge, London, ete. 
Any one contemplating a European tour should 
not fail to send at once for Miss Melvin’s itiner- 
aries ; and they who travel in her charge, are to be 
specially congratulated. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first.class hotel in the city. 


THE work done by an entry clerk in a first-class 
business house in the busy season is enrmo us, but 
then he has an Esterbrook pen to aid him. 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Tuk NaTIoNAL SUMMER SCHOOL at Glens 
Falls, N. Y., has received for 1892 one of the 
largest and best corps of instractors it has ever 
had. The various professors come from many dif- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


JUDGMENT. 


The best book? This or that, ’tis cried 
With literary look ; 

But how’er others may decide, ) 
Give me my pocket book.— Univ. @ynic. 

— I have been ajgreat safferer from catarrh for 
over ten years; had it very bad, could hardly 
breathe. Some nights I could not sleep, and had 
to walk the floor’ I purchased Ely’s Cream Balm 
and am using it freely, it is working a cure surely. 
I have advised several friends to use it, and with 
happy results in every case. It is the medicine 
above all others for catarrh, and it is worth its 
weight in{gold. [ thank God I ‘have found a 
remedy I can use with safety and that does all that 
is claimed for it. It is curing my deafness.—B. 
W. Sperry, Hartford, Conn. 

— ‘Shall I shovel off the sidewalk, ma’am?’’ 
inquired the boy with a snow shovel. ‘‘No; I 
may need the sidewalk again,’’ replied the good 
woman, who happened to be a Vassar graduate. 
“You may remove the snow, however.”’ 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘‘SOOTHING SYRUP ”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— Johnny: ‘‘ Where are you goin’?’”’ Tommy: 
‘Home. Don’t you hear maw a callin’ me?” 
““That’s nothin’. She called you two or three 
times before. ‘‘ Yes, but she’s out at the peach 
tree now, cuttin’ off a ultimatum.’’—Indianapolis 
Journal. 


THE MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE. 


This school has often been called ‘‘ The Largest 
the Oldest, and the Broadest” of the summer 
schools for teachers. It was founded in 1878, and 
was incorporated by the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts as one of her educational institutions, in 
1881. It has a most commanding position at the 
“ Highlands’ Cottage City, near the eastern ex- 
tremity of the famous island of Martha’s Vineyard. 
It has five buildings of its own, and can have six- 
teen lessons and lectures going on at the same 
time. It has about forty eminent instructors, in- 
cluding many of the best known and most popular 
educators in America. Its courses of study em- 
brace a school of methods, elocution and oratory, 
the languages, mathematics, several sciences, draw- 
tng, history, literature, music, painting, physical 
culture, sloyd, and a Bible school. 

This school had last year an attendance of 
between 600 and 700 students from thirty-six 
states and territories. A sixty page circular, 
giving full information concerning outlines of 
work in all departments, advantages offered, rail- 


ferent states, and they have been chosen for their | 
fitness as teachers and because they are social and 
pleasant men and women to meet. One of the 
popular features of this schoo! is its social charac- 
ter. The work of the forenoon is supplemented 
by walks, rides, games, and excursions in the 
afternoon. Recreation and rest are thus combined 
with the study of methods. The teachers attend- 
ing should, however, remember that this summer 
school is not like an ordinary school, for no study 
or recitation is expected of its pupils; the work is 
done by the professor; the pupils simply listen. | 
Tuition and board are both remarkably low. 
Fares this year on all railroads will be half the 
usual rates plus $2 to join the National Educational 
Association, which will be held at Saratoga the 
week previous. Chas. F. King, Boston Highlands, 
Mass., and Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, N. Y., 
are still the managers. 


road reductions, tuition, club and combination 


| rates, board, rooms, etc., is now ready and may be 


obtained by addressing the President, William A. 
Mowry, Salem, Mass., or Manager of the School 
of Methods, A. W. Edson, Worcester, Masa. 


NOTICE OF REMONAL. 


On and after May 1, 1892, we occupy our new 
offices at the address given below. We shall be 
pleased tr see there any of our friends and cus- 
tomers who can make it convenient to call upon us. 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING Co., 
43—47 Kast Tenth St., 
(Five door west of Broadway,) New York. 


TWO the SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
rnal o ucation 
year’s subscription free, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The North American Review for April brings 
forward many subjects of public concern, treated 
by the foremost men of the time. In the opening 
article, ‘‘ Patriotism and Politics, Cardinal Gib- 


aks with wisdom of the duties of the citi- 
= "Thenes Nelson Page, in ‘‘A Southerner on 
the Negro Question,” discloses the present status 
of the Negro in the South. The Hon. Hilary 
Herbert. in his article on “* Reciprocity and the 
Farmer,’”’ makes a clear exposition of the fallacies 
of Reeiprocity, by Mr. Blaine. An interesting 
paper is ‘‘ Our National Dumping-Ground, eg 

blems of the present enormous immigration. 
dt are Hon John B. Weber, and Charles 
Stewart Smith. Gov. E. B. Winans of Michigan 
states the merits of the system in Michigan of 
selecting Presidential electors. Madame Adam 
writes of “ French Girls,”’ affording us a glimpse 
of their life and training. M. Romero recounts 
the history of ‘‘ The Free Zone in Mexico. ‘The 
Modern Cart of Thespis’’ is by W. H. Crane, on 
the conditions leading up to the necessity of the 
travelling-star system. ‘‘ Money and Usury is by 
Mr. Henry Clews, Mr. Gladstone continues his 
study of ‘‘ The Olympian Religion.’’ Among the 
shorter papers, Mr. Charles Townsend Copeland 
draws a parallel between George Eliot and Mrs. 
Humpbry Ward, as novelists ; Dr. Felix I.. Ox 
wald explains ‘‘ The Frost Cure.” Dr. Cyrus 
Edson te'ls of the outbreak of ‘‘ Typhus Fever ”’ 
in New York; and Mr M. A. DeWolfe Howe, in 
Phase of Modern Philanthropy,” describes the 
newest method of reaching and helping the poor. 
Single copies, 50 cents; $5.00a year. New York: 
3 East 14th St. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for April is of 
special value and interest to educators. The place 
of honor is given to a sketch of Agassiz’s work as 
a teacher, by Prof. David Starr Jordan who makes 


the inspiring influence of a great teacher of science 
strongly felt in his pen-portrait of Agassiz at Peni- 
kese. Dr. Andrew D. White, in his article on 
“ Astronomy,” gives'an authentic acceunt of the 
treatment which Galileo and his writings received 
from the Catholic and Protestant churches. An 
account of researches upon the ‘“ Involuntary 
Movements ’’ which guide the ‘‘ mind-reader,”’’ is 
contributed by Prof. Joseph Jastrow. The rela- 
tions of ‘* Science and Fine Arts’’ are pointed out 
by Emile Du Bois-Reymond. “ Bacteria in Our 
Dairy Products”’ is treated by Prof. H. W, Conn. 
“The Great Earthquake of Port Royal,’’ Jamaica, 
is described by Col. A. B. Ellie, with plans of the 
town. Hon. Carroll D. Wright gives some im- 
portant facts and figures in relation to ‘‘ Rapid 
Transit,’’ bearing on the growth of mileage, rela- 
tive economy of motive powers, etc. ‘“ Orchestral 
Musical Insiruments,’’ as made in America are de- 
scribed in a fully illustrated article by Daniel 
Spillane. Mr. W. H. Larrabee gives evidences, 
and names certain cases in which there is lack of 
evidence, of “ Variations in Climate.’’ The sub- 
ject of ‘Bad Air and Bad Health’’ receives 
thorough treatment from Harold Wager and 
Auberon Herbert. There is a biographical sketch 
of John and William Bartram, with a recent pict- 
ure of the stone house built by John Bartram in 
1731. The frontispiece of the number is a portrait 
of ‘‘ Rafinesque,’’ of whom a sketch was given 
some time ago. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
50 sents a number; $5.00 a year. 


— The Forum contains articles of political inter- 
est at the present time. ‘‘ The Crisis of the Demo- 
cratic Party,’’ by the Hon. Wm. L. Wilson of 
West Virginia, who writes in favor of ‘‘a cam- 
paign for a principle,’’ viz., tariff reform; by 
Frederic R. Coudert, on the revolt against Senator 
Hill; and by Matthew Hale on the theft by the 
Democrats of the New York Senate. There isa 
review of the change in Iowa from a Republican 
to a Democratic majority. ‘‘Is Iowa a Doubtful 
State ?’’? by Gov. John N. Irwin. There are two 
literary articles of value,—one, an autobicgraphical 
article by the late Professor Edward A. Freeman ; 
and another on ‘‘ The Learning of Languages,” 
by Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Economic and his- 
torical articles are on the great coal combination, 
Anthracite Supply and Distribution,’’ by 
Joseph S. Harris; ‘‘ The Germans as Emigrants,”’ 
by the celebrated German economist Professor 


FOR 


SENSE 


Corset Waists 


are now made in 


also in FINE 


Single Ply CLOTH, 
SINGLE PLY for 
<P Children, Misses & Ladies. 

00D SENSE WAISTS 
are SUPERIOR to All Others. 


—Tape-fastened Buttons, Cord-edge Button Holes— 
Clamp Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Su - 
porter, Shape permits full expansion of lungs . 


Gives Satisfaction, Be sure your waist 
Stis stam 
*“GooD we 


For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 


Get rid of it, if you have Catarrh. Don’t 
merely relieve it for a time with poisonous, 
irritating snuffs and strong caustic solutions’ 
While you seem to be getting help, you may 
be getting harm. Stopped in this way, it's 
usually only driven to the lungs. Tiche 
worse off 

But you can get rid of it completely, with 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. That's been 
proved over and over again, in thousands 
of the most hopeless cases. By its mild, 
soothing, cleansing and healing properties, 
Catarrh in the Head and all Catarrhal affec. 
tions are perfectly and permantly cured. 

Some physicians will tell you that Catarrh 
can’t be cured, They mean that t can’t 
cure it. Dr. Sage’s Remedy can. d to 

rove that they believe it, the proprietors of 
this medicine will pay $500 for an incurable 
case of Catarrh. ey don’t see one often, 
but they’ll pay the money when they do. 


Geffchen; “ Reformatory Prisons as Schools of 
Crime,’’ by Wm. P. Andrews, clerk of the Crini- 
nal Court at Salem, Mass. An interesting discns- 
sion of a social institution is ‘‘The Burial Mo- 
nopoly of Paris,”’ by Edmund R. Spearman; and 
Prof. D. R. Garner, who has reduced the speech 
of apes to an intelligent study, gives the result of 
his latest researches. New York: The Forum. 
50 cents a copy; $5.00 a year. 


— The Review of Reviews enters upon its second 
year with the April number. Its edition is now 7\),- 
000 copies. While working in the closest co-oper- 
ation with the English Review of Reviews, edited 
by W. T. Stead in London, the American Review 
is a distinct magazine, wholly and entirely edited, 
printed, and published in New York, and in the 
fullest sense of the word as much an American 
periodical as Mr. Stead’s London edition is an En- 
glish periodical. The general aims and purposes, 
plans and methods, of the two magazines are iden- 
tical, and each has the fullest access in advance to 
all the materials and illustrations prepared for the 
other. The American Review, being somewhat 
larger and higher priced, is more profusely illus- 
trated. It has 20 or 30 more pages of each month 
than the London edition. Its bound volumes, 
covering the past year, ara a wonderful history of 
current action and thought, and a marvelous por- 
trait gallery containing the faces of seven or eight 
hundred people of contemporary note, representing 
all parts of the world. The leading article in the 
present number is an able discussion by Dr. Albert 
Shaw, the editor, on the Municipal in New York 
and London; copiously illustrated. It has the 
usual wide range of topics of timely interest. 
Price, $2.50 a year; single numbers, 20 cents. 
New York: 13 Astor Place. 


— The Arena for April opens with a valuable 
paper on ‘‘ Vital Statistics of the Negro,’’ by 
Frederick L. Hoffman. The entire table of con- 
tents is varied and inviting. Among the able 
and thoughtful pagers are: ‘‘ The Money Quee- 
tion,’’ by Hon. John Davis, M.C. ‘* Volapiik, 
the World Language,’’ by Alfred Post. ‘' The 
Speaker in. England and Awmerica,’’ by Henry 
George, Jr. “Rational Views of Heaven and 
Hell,” by Rev. George St. Clair. “The Farmers’ 
Alliance and its Leaders,’’ by Annie Diggs (illus- 
trated by two full-page portraits and four smaller 
photogravures). ‘‘ Pontifex Maximus,’ by W. 
D. McUrackan. ‘‘A Remarkable Paychical Expe- 
rience,’’? by Louise Chandler Moulton, “ How 
Uncle Nottoway Squashed the Indictment,” 
Southern character sketch, by Will Allen Drom- 
goole. Part IV. of “‘A Spoil of Office,’ by Ham- 
lin Garland. “Two Hours in the Social Collar,” 
by B. O. Flower. ‘‘ Books of the Day”: Re 
views by Rabbi Solomon Schindler, Henry Austin, 
and the editor. The Arena continues to be the 
champion of the oppressed, free and untrammeled 
by conservatism, hospitable to new ideas, and the 
friend of progress Price, $5.00 a year; single 
copies, 50 cents. Boston: The Arena Company. 


— The New England Magazine for April opens 
with “The Srupliced Boy Choir in America,’ 
by S. B. Whitney, the organist and choir master 


of the Church of the Advent in Boston. Miss 
Helen Leah Read contribates an article on ‘‘ Wo- 
men’s Work at the Harvard Observatory,’’ fully 
illustrated by photographs taken at the Observa- 
tory. Allen Eastman Cross in a poem ‘“‘ He Was 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal 

Passages, Allays 

Pain and Inflam- 
mation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 


bl 
A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree” x 
Pries BO cents at by mail, registered, 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New 
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Good to the Poor,’”’ pays a fine tribute to Cardinal a SS 
DENIS HOTEL 
H. Wilson contributes a paper on The Micmac 


Festival Early Viiiors «BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


writes on ‘* The pots ae to Chicago.” Win- 
1d S. Nevins concludes his series, ‘‘ Stories of 
Witcheraft.”” Walter Blackburn Harte in| Grace Church. NEW VORK. 
‘* Progress and Poetry’’’ gives a careful estimate —_— 
of the work of James Whitcomb Riley. Rev. 
William H. Savage gives the ‘‘Annals of an Old} The most centrally located hotel in the 
Parish,”’— Watertown, Mass. The article is finely} City, conducted on the European plan at 
illustrated. George Ethelbert Walsh contributes| moderate prices. Recently enlarged by a 
a story cailed “A Summer Wooing,” and other|new and handsome addition that doubles its 


stories are by Ethel Davis and May L. Adams. | former capacity. The new Dining Rocm is 


Minna Irving, Charles Gordon Rogers, Celia Par- : A 
Wik ke one of the finest specimens of Colonial Dec- 


more, and others, The number is an ially oration in this country. 
strong one in poetry. The Omnibus department 
is brirht and entertaining. Price, $3,00; single 
copy 35 cents. Boston, Mass. 


—April St. Nicholas has many attractions. Its 
frontispiece, after a painting by Coture, and the 
artistic pictures by Mary Hallock Foote, illustrat- 
ing her vivid of in West, are 
of unusual excellence. paper that will be much 3 
enjoyed is Rev. George McArthur’s ‘ Seven | — 
Years Without a Birthday,’’ an explanation of 
the whys and wherefores of leap year. ‘A Story 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 18565. 


Teachers Wanted. 


of the Swiss Glacier’’ is marvelous. Charles F. | NEWYORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N. 
Lummis continues to write most instructive and| M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 
entertaining sketches of ‘‘ Strange Corners of Our | —— 
Country,’’ and there are numerous short stories 9 
soi varies, besides the departmentawhich Le@Chers’ Agency 
lacking in brightness. OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers; Professors, and 

—_—_— Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 

Sun and Shade, for April; terms, $4.00 a year.|and renting of Schoo! | oe _ and 
New York: Photogravure Co. Best references turnished. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for April; E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin 150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
Institute. NEW YORK CITY. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery, for April; terms, 
Teachers Wanted, 


$1.50 a year. Boston: Russell Pub 
The Pansy, for April; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: D. — Co. For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
The International Journal of Ethics, for April;|the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
terms, $2.00 a year. Philadelphia: International | derful success of our well tried 
Journal of Ethics. CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
The Catholic Word, for April; terms, $4 00 4 year. | of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
New York: 120 West Sixtieth St. local agents and members. Circulars and applica 
The terms, $1.50/ tion blank free. Agents wanted. 
a year. ew York: Fowler Vells Co. 
he Writer. for March; terms, $1 00 a year. Bos- + ala UNIVERSITY BUBEAU, 
ton: P. O. Box 1905. 
. The Macazine of Poetry, for April; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Buffalo, N. Y.: Charles Wells Moulton. 


147 THROOP ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The N. E. Bureau of Education 


Has a call for a ‘‘ theoretical and practical teacher 


Pub lishers. of Electrical Engineering,” Itis a desirable position 
k Sto for the man qualified to fill it. Candidates should 
Boston Foreign Boo re. | apply to 
Agency for the Publications oy Henry Holt & Co., HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 8 Somerset St., Boston 


Sauveur ; &c., &c. 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 


the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest F dycational Institutions. 


ces. Catalogues on 
COLLEGES. 


SCHOENHOF, 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

OSTON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
‘J Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


, ERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’ 
F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any V A Aret-clase boarding ‘school for 


descri — ks, Standard Books. Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
ption,—School Books, R. J aay Four courses, Classical, Academic, Music, Art. Prepares 
Novels, &c.,—send to William . Jen » |for any college. Gymnasium, Military Drill under U. 8. 


Publisher and Importer of French Books, $54 4 | Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. The 
i. Ad 
and S53 Sixth Avenac, New Yerk. Cat- |e school for your boy and girl. Address the Principal, 


. A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 
alogues on application. Importations promptly Bette ees 
made, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


CRANBLEB SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. | 


Anderson’s Readers. NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 
Theomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
4 ° of teachers raxches of industrial drawing. 
Heed & Kellogg’s nee im English. For circular and further particulars apply at the 
Kellegg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
Hutch Physiology and G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. 
151 Wabash Ave., Ohicago. 6 Somerset 8t., Boston. state NORMAL SOHOOL, 


sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
Christopher er Co., Philada. 8 
E. H. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. Grats NORMAL SOHOOL, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 


1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and Miss ELLEN Hyp», Principal. 
ining 188 ELLEN 


2. Union Arith. Course, Com 
ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mags. 


rooks’s Norma epra. 

4 For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


drooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
wrooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. principal. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow ‘TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. r catalogues, address the 


A CARD TO TEACHERS, Pnncivai. D. B. Ph.D. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to WESTFIELD, Mass. 


keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
For Catalogues address 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would ogu ~~ (es 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to FOR SALE, 
Cc. M. BARNES, A well established, well equipped college for both 


AND 3 \ sexes, pleasantly and healthfully located in one of 
our younger Southern States. The building is spa- 


A Complete History of Bri cious and well adapted to its purpose, and suitably 

THE EMPIRE : and the British People. — furnished with boarding outfit. The Campus consists 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. | of 81x acres for the use of the college. All this prop- 
CA delightful yolums. A marvelous specimen of com- erty, costing $10,000, will be sold for one half its cost. 


ressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular | Terms easy. Ap Dk oe ROU TT, Manager 


class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its raphs of uniformly easy length, N. K. Bureau of Education, 
its paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 3 Somerset Atraat. Roa 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
bookstores, or will be matled upon WANTED, 

published price. Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., New York. $30 to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others 


Imported Photographs | secertea. to 
from Europe, to illustrate . E. Bureau 0} ucation. 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Architecture a nd Art. — 
Photographs,from Egypt NEW Yearly Subscription to the 
and Greece, for Colleges ON Journal of Education will secure 
and Schools, a specialty. one year’s subscription to the 
Send 10 cents in stamps | GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE (monthly, $2.00 a 
for catalogue. year) free. 
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Geachers’ Anencies. 


D0 AGENCIES tnake teachers uneasy’ The president of a board of education came into the office really 
angry, the other day. ‘See that!” he said, handing us a letter of reference from one of the 
teachers of his school, *‘ this makes the fourth teacher in one schoo! who has registered with you this spring! Do 
~ think we are going to stand it to have our teachers leave us just as soon as they begin to do good work ? 
his girl is a first-rate teacher; we have raised her salary $100 since she came, and if that isn’t enough we are 
willing to raise it more. But no, she must rush off MAKE TEACHERS else. I tell you we won’t stand it!” 
toa Teacher’s Agency and get a place som+4where We like men who get angry, because 
they get over it. This man got over it. We showed him, to begin with, that he got this very teacher from our 
Agency, against his own judgment, and only on our assurance that we knew the stock she came from, and the 
work her sister, now a high school principal in the west, was doing. In the second place, we told him that so far 
from making her discovtented, we had for two successive years, advised her to remain ai d accept the increase of 
talary offered, and for this year had told her only a considerably better place would warrant her in UNEASY ? 
changing. In the third place, we told him the board of education didn’t buy their teachers, 
they only hired them. Slavery was done away with some time ago. anda teacher had a perfect right to find out 
what her services were worth in the general market before she made a re-engagement. e@ was a sensible man, 
and finally admitted that an honest Agency was an advantage all around, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


NEW H NDBO OK of the School and College Bureau of Elmhurst 
A A (Chicago), Ill,, is now ready. Send for it, and 
note: 1. The hundreds of positions tuis Bureau fills in the best colleges, normals, academies, city schools, 
ete. 2. That it can be of service to you, because it has something to offer in all departments of educational 
work, and in all parts of the country. 3. That its methods are rational and intelligent, and not ‘ hearsay ” 
or ‘‘haphazard”’ It is of value to every ambitious teacher. C. J. ALBERT, Megr., ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BRIDGE & SCOTT. Managers. 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been suc- 
cessful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who have been wiilin 
toaccept comparatively small salaries to begin because of their inexperience, To all such teachers we exten 
an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us to 
believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
S£ND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont Piace,|/8 Union Square,,106 Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson Bt.,48 Washington Blidg., 
Boston, Massa. New York, | Chicago, Ill. Chattanooga,Tenn.:| LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


TEACHERS’ We invite competent and well qualified teachers for all departments of 
LBAN ACENCY. school work, whether experienced or not, to register with us, and pledge 
our best efforts to advance their interests, We are securing positious for such teachers at all seasons 
of the year, and if you are contemplating a change it will certa a pay you to register with us. 
Send stamp for W. A. CHOATE & Co., \ Prenre. ARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 
Application Form. HARLAN P. FRENCH, oprs. % State Street, Albany. New York. 


Fall vacancies te be filled early ; College President, 


P a. Ed. Bureau, $3,500; Prof. of Chemistry, $2,200; 10 College Professors, 


$1000-$1800; 8 High School Principals $800-$900; Allentown $1500 -$1800; etc, 
9 Business trans- 


2 Music Directors, $800-$1100; 2 Superinterdents, 
acted in ali the States. 13th year. Circulars free. kL. B. LAND IS, 
205 N. 7th Street, (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. p Be. 


Hastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Teachers wanted immediately for spring vacancies. 50 BROMFIELD STREET, 
Normal graduates preferred. BOSTON, MASS. 
Register without delay. E. F. FosTEeR, Manager. 


= ARE WANTED at this Agency. 
FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS 
a registration fee, therefore we 


cannot afford to spend time and effort on teachers of doubtful qualifications and uncertain success. Good 
teavhers are wanted, and we shall work faithfully and earnestly for them. College and Normal 
graduates are in special demand. An early registration increases your chances for securing a 


good position. Send stamp To DAy for blank. 
Ww. D. KERR, Proprietor and Manager of UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
(Established in 1880. ] 44 East Fourteenth St.. NEWYoRK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, Rh. RUGGLES & CO. 


and those wishing a change at 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


for registration; commission only, Business like ; 
N service. Keeps track of the best Principals, | eens oo 


Teachers, and Tutors. for Public or Private Schools, Academies, Col- 
leges, and Families. Vacancies in variety,—many of the best. Blanks Bure au, 


ELUYSSOON, 2 W. 14th NEW YORK. | Estas, 1885. 


New England Bureau of Hducation, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 6), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,000,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the 


current year. 

DR. ORCUTT; ‘‘ We have engaged three of your teachers to begin 
with the Spring term,— Misses G. S., C. S., and E. W. Can you recom- 
mend a fourth, to take charge of another important school? We want 


this teacher at once. D. D. BAKEI. 


Yours truly. 
Kingston, N. H., April 1, 1892. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 


services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free. Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


WON’T ONE OF THESE DO FOR YOU? 
Ly Thus early in the season the Nation! League through its various 
: ; “tS State Bureaus, has been called uponto name teachers as follow 
bef for over 4000 vacancies for next year: 41% Supts. of City Schools; 
vee CAP" 616 Prin’s of Town schools; 824 Ward Prin’s for cities; 396 
TATE © Prin’s of High schools; 481 Assists. for same; 635 Grammar, 


Interm. and Prim. teachers; SS specialists in Depts. of Penman- 


id 
HE ship, Drawing, Music, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Teleg- 
cr RS Bureaus,” Pagny, Elocution, Kindergarten, Synthetic Reading, Physical Cult- 
ure, Literature. Mathematics. Language, and Science; 487 College 
Presidents and Professors: 76 Nor. School Prin’s and Teachers; 
DP Yi 495 Prin’s and teachers for Acad’s, Sem’s, private schools. 
Brake You can have duplicate in all the State Bureaus of 
the League by enrolling with any of the following 


Alabama—A. W. Tate, Birmingham. ew England, -—— oston. 
Ark na ye B. McCollum. Ft. Smith, Ark. N. and 8. Carolina.—Chas. J. Parker, Raleigh, N, ©, 
California—A. Megahan, Oakland. N. Dakota.—Lucius B. Fancher, Devils Lake. 
Colo.-Wyo.——— Denver, Col. New Jersey.—M. H. Paddock, Jersey City, 
Del -Md.—Edmund Murdaugh, Easton, Md. New York. —Elmon L. Monroe, Coxsackie. 
Ga.-Fla.—A. H. Beals, Milledgeville. Ohio.—Samuel Findley. Akron. 
Indiana,—Geo. F. Bass, Indianapolis, Oregon.—S. A. Randle, Jefferson. 
Illinois.—D. H. Smalley, Chicago. Pennsylvania.—Benjamin Evans, Pittebarg. 
Iowa.-Neb — Frank E. Plummer,Des Moines. South Dakota,—Clarence C. Bras, Mitchell. 
Kansas —U. P. Shull, Wichita, Tennessee.—Samue!l Hixson, Chattanooga, 
Kentucky.—J. W. Newman, Lexington. Texas.—J. L. Taff, Austin. 
Miss.-La.—J. M. McBeath, Meridian, Miss. Utah-Nevada.—J. W. Newburn, Salt Lake City. 
Mont.-Idaho.—S. A. Merritt, Helena, Mont. Virginia—W. Virginia. Richmond Va. 
Missouri.—J. M. Johnson, Sparta. Wisconsin-Minnesota.—R. B. Hazard, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Michigan.—W. N. Forris,:Big | Rapids. Washington.—Geo. A. Stanley, Tacoma. 


A..M. LUMBARD. 
New Bedford, Mass. 400 SONGS for a 2 cont stamp. Hous & Yours, Csom, © 


AND SCHERM A 00. 
SCHOOL 3 East 14th St., 
SUPPLIES NEW YORK, 
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LONGMAN’S NEW SCHOOL ATLAS. 


Consisti to and 10 octavo Colored Maps (and 20 insets). Edited by G. G. CHISHOLM, 
eed 0. H. AM, Ph.D. Engraved hy EDWARD STANFORD. Witha 
full Index of over 100,000 Names. Imp. 8vo. Teacher’s Price, $1.35. Mailing Price, $1.50. 


Just Ready. 
in praise 
boroughly usable attempt we It would be difficult to eay too much 
a illustrating the and they fulfill admirably the three objects 
There are several f the United States and | bY the editors to give adequate representation 
ate, geology, and acquisitions of features, a painstaking and somewhat exclus e 
the of maps is on of names, and ready means for the estimation 
J ork. The maps are not ‘ This book is almost a liberal education. The United 
ce or blackened with the | States are presented in various aspects, social, 
geogr e maps to illustrate the before the reader w 
variation, density of popu- prising as it is instructive. A book for 
lation, and geological structure. No atlas of equal practi- | every school and every intelligent family-’’—Pudblic 
cal vaiue has been issued.”—Zducational Review (N.N.) | Opinion. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 East Sixteenth St., New York. 
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SUVER: BURDETT & @ 
31 East 17th §t.N¥ 6 Hancock Ave. 122124 Wabash Ave 
Vrossectus \ntroduckory Prices 


“‘The best Book ever printed for teaching Beginners to Read.” 


THE BEGINNER’S READER. Parts I. and Il. 


By T. T. COLLARD, Principal Training School, Newark, N. J. 


Each part contains 96 pages, substantially bound in board covers, and wil be sent by mail, postpaid, 
‘eachers, for Se cent A liberal discount will be made on introductory orders. 


THE SCHOOL HYMNARY. 
By JOSEPH A. GRAVES, Pu. D. 


A collection of devotional and patriotic hymns and tunes for use in public and private schools. Intro- 
duction price, 40 cents. Returnabie specimen copies sent free to teachers and school officers. 


MERRILL’S WORD AND SENTENCE BOOK. 


By J. O. WILSON, A.M. and MARY WILSON. 
A complete Graded Speller, but something more and better. 170 pages, illustrated, 24 cents. Special 
rates for introduction and exchange furnished on application. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52 and 54 Lafayctte Place, New York. 


To any Instructor : If the subject, Evidences of 


Christianity, interests you or is part of your course of study, ‘‘ a compact, 
thorough,” “sound and scholarly” handbook, one that considers recent as 
well as older forms of disbelief, will be appreciated. Such qualities are, 
with remarkable unanimity and decision, atttibuted to the “ MANUAL OF 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES,” by Prof. FisHer of Yale. 
Hundreds of Instructors have already adopted it. If you 
have not, we shall be happy to send you an examination copy 
on receipt of 50 cents, the net introductory price. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


is worth its 
weight in gold,” 
says The Exam- 
iner. 


*,* Bend for 
Complete Educational Catalogue. 


GEN. 


Original $7.00 Edition, 


FOR 


CENTS. 


O book has ever had such a sale in the United States as General Grant's Memoirs. Over 


650,000 copies have already gone 
$7.00 has placed it beyond the reach 


tunity to buy at the low figure offered. 


into the homes of the rich, but the subscription price of 
of people in moderate circumstances. If 650,000 people 
have been willing to pay $7.00 for Grant’s Memoirs, there must be a couple of 
million of people in the United States who want them, and will jump at the Oppor. 


We will send you General Grant’s Memoirs, publishers’ original edition, best paper, cloth, green 
and gold binding, hitherto sold by subscription at $7.00, 


For 50 Cents !---for 50 Cents! Absolutely only 50 Cents! 


and absolutely a proposition such as h 


permit you to take instead,— 


the subscriber. 


subscribers, 


Send at once $3 00 for year’s subscription to the COSMOPOLITAN ; §2. 
to the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, and §0 cents for a set of memoirs—$6.00 in all—to which add 
postage on the particular set of Memoirs selected. 

Cheap Editions and reprints have been frequently offered by periodicals as premiums to 


BUT NEVER BEFORE 


as never been made in the history of book publishing. The 
two splendid volumes of Grant’sMemoirs, of which 650,000 Copies have already been sold,—not a 
cheap edition, but the best,—for 50 cents; PRO ZDED you send your subscription to the 
JouRNAL oF EpucaTION for one year (price, $2.50), and also a subscription of $3.00 for the 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. If, however, you have Grant’s book, the COSMOPOLITAN’s offer wii] 


Gen. Sherman’s Memoirs, two volumes, sold by subscription for $5.00. 
Gen. Sheridan’s Memoirs, two volumes, sold by subscription for ae 
Gen. McClellan’s Memoirs, sold by subscription for $3.75. 
Gen. R. E. Lee’s Memoirs, sold by subscription for $3.75. 

All of these are bound in cloth, green and gold, in uniform style with Grant’s Memoirs. 


HOW TO GET THEM. 


The CosMopoLiTAN and the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION are sent postage prepaid, but the postage 
on the books at the rate of half cent per ounce, must: be remitted with the order : — Genera/ 
Grant's Memoirs, 96 ounces, 48 cts.; General Sheridan’s Memoirs, g2jounces. 46 cts.; General Sher. 
man’s Memoirs, 84 ounces, 42 cts.; General McClellan's Memoirs, 52 ounces, 26 cts. ; General Robt. 
E. Lee’s Memoirs, 56 ounces, 28 cts.; or books can be sent by express at the expense of 


for year’s subscription 


has an original subscription edition on best paper, and in cloth binding (sold at 
retail at $7.00), been reduced to 50 cents—prolably less than the cost of the binding 


Such an offer will never be made again. 


alone—and pre«ented to the readers of a magazine upon receipt of fifty cents. 
No publisher could afford to make it unless he 
wished to present a magazine which he felt sure had only to be introduced to retain its permanent 


place on the family book table—a magazine just as interesting to the young boy or girl as to the 


oldest grey head. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 


Square, New York City, for freee sample copy. 
Send all orders to the 


gives in a year, 1536 pages of reading by the ablest authors in the world, with over 1300 illustrations 
by clever artiststs, a magazine whose field is the world, and as the best test of merit is success, its 
growth from 16,000 to over 100,000 copies within the past three years, best attests its worth. 

If you are not acquainted with the magazine, send a postal card to the CosMopPoLITAN, Madison 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 SomERSET St., Boston, Mass. 


MISS ARNOLD’S SEWING CARDS. 


servation of the natural objects. 


smaller assortments selected by the numbers to order, provided as many as twelve 


New York Office and Salesroom, 22 Clinton PI., N. Y. 


TO BE USED WITH PLANT LESSONS. 


_ Plant lessons, a form of Elementary Science most easily illustrated, have found a place in every en- 
lightened schoolroom. The Sewing Cards afford an opportunity to illustrate and impress the facts learned 
through the pupil’s observation of the plants themselves. The sewing should follow the intelligent ob- 


Miss Arnold’s Sewing Cards are lithographed on substantial manilla stock, each card being four inches by five 
and a half, and numbered according to the scheme given above. They are sold in boxes each containing fifty cards. 
No. 1 box has in it fifty cards of the same kind, and No. 2 box each one of the fifty designs. We will also sell 


We also manufacture a line of Embroidery Cotton, in the six standard colors and a soft gray, to take the place of 
the costly ry oe silk which has been regarded as necessary in kindergarten practice. It is on spools containing 
about three handreds yards each, assorted in red, yellow, blue, purple, green, Orange, and gray. We will send a 
sample of the ca. ds and cotton to any address on receipt of a two-cent stamp, if the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is mentioned. 

Price of box No. 1, 35c.; of No. 2, 40c.; postage for either box, 10c. Cards by the dozen are 12c.; postage, 2 cts. 


MILTON BRADEEY C0., Springfield, Mass. 


cards are ordered at one time. 


FOR REVIEW Ss. 
500 Hivery-day Business Questions 
ARITHMETIC, 


With Key. 
500 Cards, one Question on each Card, 50 cents, postpaid. 


A. M. EDWARDS & CO., Publishers, 
352 Washington §t., Boston, Mass, 


AND You will be called upon to teach it some d 
; ay. The 
TEACHERS Journal of Education, in speaking of the superiority 


of the Isaac PITMAN system, says: 
Are respectfully invited to examine 


‘‘ No other system caters for the school like 
Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be A..Ty 
schools for, the the parents of children wlil demand it.’’ 


Get “ The Manual of Phonography” by I i 
Warren S Primary Geometry, man. post free, 40 cts. A complete fastruction book 
As specially intended and adapted for an earlier Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free, 


and simpler beginning of the subject than usual; in| S44C PITMAN & SONS, $ Kast 14th St. New York. 
common schools, and training. 
DO YOU WANT TO RENT 


75 cents. 
Liberal terms for examination and introduction, | A fine school building, erected and fit 
day school for boys and girls? Said 


res 
Correspondence invited by cated in one of our most delightful N. E cities where 
JOH N WILEY & SONS there is a special call for a boys’ or girls’ school of 
’ thischaracter, For particulars address 


IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
NEW WORE. N. E. of ESucation, 


ARM YOUR SCHOOL- 
ROOMS WITH A 
LITTLE PLEASURE. 


Let the bright side of life be seen here 
as elsewhere, and there will be no yawning 
pupils and discouraged teachers. Send for 
one of Grow’s Games, which give interest, 
information, and no end of pleasure. There 
are six of them: “ Cities,” “Countries and 
Islands,’ Rivers, Mountains and Lakes, Civil 
War, and Animals (illustrated), any one of 
which will be sent upon receipt of 50 cents, 
or $2.40 for entire set. 


C. R. GROW & CO., 
St. Pau or WInona, MINN. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN PIECE, 
mfs on outside to come a t 
k from $2me to Sve, without 
Price, per - $1 60, net, postpaid. 
or sample. 
WwW. BEVERLEY H 
3 EasT 14TH St., NEW 


Maps, Charts, chool Books 
and School Supplies 


HEN WHITING TO ADVE 
W BTISERS 


CuRRENT History i A quarterly | 
magazine. 


NOT ONE SUBSCRIBER 


who was induced to subscribe by any of the 

schemes so often resorted to in order to in. 
crease circulation. 

YET 

CURRENT our estimates for the February 

HISTORY umber fell THOUSANDS 

RELIES behind our orders: 

ON MERIT Copy, 10 

ALONE, cts. one free. 


WHY DQ You Neco 
BECAUSE 


It has no rivals. It is 
absolutely a/onme in the field. 
No other magazine collects the 


News of the whole world 


in a form interesting and useful for the 
present, and invaluable and necesssary for 
the future. 


START NOW, 


and when it is old you will not depart 
from it. 


HOW DO YOU GET IT? 


Of any newsdealer. for 25 cents. 


$1.00 | Current History 
A AND 
YEAR. | Review of Reviews, ; 
Address 


CURRENT HISTORY, 


"60 W. Larned St, Detroit, Mich. 
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